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DELICIOUS, INVIGORATING, 
and SUSTAINING to all. Being easy of 
digestion is INDISPENSABLE to Invalids, 
Homeopaths, and Dyspeptics. 


“Tt SUPERSEDES every other Cocoa in 
the Market.”—Globe. 
“MARAVILLA COCOA may justly be 
called the PERFECTION of PREPARED 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, Lonpon, C0COA.’—British Medical Journal 
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The “HOME WASHER” 


Is now universally acknowledged to be the most perfect and efficient Washing 
Machine that has ever been invented for Family use. 

It has been repeatedly tested against all the principal Machines now before 
the Public, and never once failed in proving its great superiority over all other 
competitors, 

Fourteen Silver Medals and First-class Prizes have been awarded to this 





celebrated Machine during the past season—1872, making Forty-One First Prizes 
since 1869. 
The great and unequalled success of The “HOME” WASHER is still 
further established by the fact that the annual sales are now in excess of any 
other Washing Machine. 


CATALOGUES | AND PARTICULARS POST FREE. 


PSR leat GES aT EE A 


TAYLOR & WILSON, Accrington, Lancashire: 














Is\ now used by all I Respectable Families 
FOR MAKING DELICIOUS 


CUSTARDS AND BLANCMANGE; 


And rothing can be more agreeable to eat with 
PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRUITS. 


Sold by all Oorn Dealers in 1d. and 2d. Packets, and 6d. and 1s. Tins. 

















OLDEN HOURS ADVERTISER, November 1, 1873.— Advertisements and Bills for “ Golden Hours” should be 
Ma, J. W. Green, 64, Paternoster Row, F.C , by the 18th of each month. 
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THE FIRST PART OF THE NEW VOLUME{OF 


THE OUIY Ee 


(Being Part 97, price 6d.), containing 


FANNY’S FORTUNE, New Serial Story. HARVEST HOME IN THE OLD 
By Isa Crara-Knox, Author of “Esther West.” TIMES. By Jaye Drxon. 


THE IDIOT OF DIXMUYDE. New | [THE VISION OF THE INVISIBLE 


Story. By W. H. G. Krneston. 
oe : ONE. By the Rev. T M. Morris 
EXTRACTS FROM AN EXPOSITOR’S ies ‘ be : 
NOTE-BOOK, By the Rev. Saucer 4 stat FOR THE SUMMER. A Poem. 
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SCRIPTURELESSONS FoR ScHooL FAR_APART. A Poom. By J. R. East. 
a] AND HOME. By the Rev. J. W. ' 
Grpae, M.A., Diocesan Inspector of Schools. THE TWO KINGDOMS, An Allegory. 





By Joun G, Warts. 


THE CANTICLES: CHRIST AND 
HIS CHURCH. By the Rev. Danret 255 See ee ee By the 























Moors, M.A. 
RECKLESS JACK 
RE OTNES. sy the Rev. . 
SCRIPTURE peo yee“ | KT THE BROW OF THE HILL. 
IN THE WIND AND THE RAIN. HARRY’S RASH WISH. By the Hon, 
By JEANNIE HERING. Mrs. GREENE. 


THE “QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


Frontispiece—The Idiot of Dixmuyde. Drawn by W. Rick Buckman, 





Illustrations by H. C. Sezovs, R. Barnes, C. O. Murray, W. Cave Tuomas, and J. D. Watson. 


} WINGED ARROWS, THE “‘ QUIVER” CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, 


Will be ready November 25th, price 6d. 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 





It being necessary to have resort to a gentle Aperient during the useof 
the Ointment 


THE IMPROVED 


€ ANALHPTIC- PILGes 


Stand unequalled by any other Medicine, 


For Strengthening the Tone of the Stomach, relieving most violent Headache, and! 
improving the whole Nervous System. 


Sold wholesale by Epwaxrps, Old Change, E.C., 1s. 14d. per Box, or from the proprietor, 4, Hanover Terrace, 
Peckham, post free, 16 stamps. 


JOHN GOSNELL AND COS 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 

“AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 

‘““ TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER,” beautifully perfumed and guaranteed purr, 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S, and see that you have none other than their GENUINE articles. 





Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers. Wholesale, An~c’ Passage, 98, Upper Thames Street, Landon, 
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GEORGE BORWICKS 


FOR WHICH 


TWO GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour 
Puddings with fewer Eggs, and 
Pastry with less Butter. 


Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE- 
VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, 
and (not destroying the Sugar in 
the Flour) as rendering Bread more 
nutritious than that raised with | 
Yeast. 


Bread may be made with it in a 
QUARTER THE TIME required 
when Yeast is used, as it is not 
necessary for the Dough to stand 
and rise before it is put into the 
oven. 


AMONGST THE MANY TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED WE BEG 
TO ADD THE FOLLOWING:— 
Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 
Drar S1e,—I beg to inform you that after having 
tried with my confréres the various self-aérating powders 
for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 
nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 
to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 
I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
make it known.—Your most obedient servant, 
G. WARRINER, 
Representative for the English Exhibitors at the 
nternational Exhibition, Havre; late Instruc 
tor of Oookery to the Army of Great Britain, 


ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Lancet, Author of “ Adulterations Detected,” &., says it 
is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 
in making Bread, Pastry, and Puddings, especially on 
board ship. 

ERNEST ELLIOTT, M.D., of Her Majesty’s Dock- 
yard, Portsmouth, remarks, “I should like to bring it 
into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 








| to the sick, but in the officers’ mess.” 


To Make Bread.—Zo every pound of flour add a heaped-up tea-spoonful of Bonwicx’s Baxina Powngs, 
with @ little salt, and thoroughly mia while in a DRY state; then pour on gradually about half a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, mixing quickly but thoroughly into 
@ dough of the usual consistence, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to mix it thoroughly ; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven. 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Borwicx’s Baxinae PowbER; as for bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into bails the 
size of a medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle, 


Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 28. 6d., and 5s, 


WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Sele Room, 134, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 


TAKE CARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK'S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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WILLIAM MACINTOSH’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 





SICK BED SERVICES. Compiled from the Holy Scriptures and the Book of Common Prayer. 


By the late Canon Hawxins. Second Edition, with the Author's latest corrections. 8vo., limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 
*,* The Book for Confirmation Candidates, 


THE PATHWAY OF PEACE; or, Counsels and Encouragements for the Earnest Inquirer. 
By the Rev. W. M. Wurrremorg, D. D. Small 8vo., cloth, gilt, bevelled boards, printed on toned paper, 2s. 6d. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE FIFTH BOOK OF HOOKER’S ECCLESIASTICAL 
POLITY, adapted to Scholastic and Popular use. By the Rev. G. A. Starkey, B.A., St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Curate of Meopham, Kent. With Introduction by the Rev. O, F. Owky, M.A., FS.A., Christ 
Church, Oxon. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s, 6d. 

HYMNS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD OF FAITH, AND LAYS OF THE BETTER 


ND. Containing selections from Moultrie, Bonar, Trench, Monsell, Newman, Coleridge, Neale, &e., &c. 
Thind Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, elegant, 5s,; morocco, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


LECTURES AND SERMONS, ETC. By the late Rev. J. B. Owen, M.A. With a brief 


Memoir of his life, by his Son, Epwarp ANNESLEY Owen, M.A. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND: to the Establishment of the Reformation 


in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. By the Rev, Epwarp Exus, LL.D. With Illustrations. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
ENGLAND’S PRAYER BOOK. A Short and Practical Exposition of the Services. By the 


Rev. THomas B. Sixxs, Rector of Halstead, Kent. Small 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
ROUGH NOTES ON LITURGIES. Crown 8vo., cloth, 1s. 6d.; paper covers, 1s. 


THE RIFT IN THE CLOUDS. By the Author of “Memorials of Captain Hedley Vicars,” 
“English Hearts and English Hands.” Cheap Edition. ‘Twelfth ‘Thousand. Limp cloth, 1s. 


'THE CITY WHICH HATH FOUNDATIONS. By A. M. James. With an Introduction 


by Stn J. T. Corzriper. New Edition. Revised and Enlarged. F cap. 8vo., cloth, 1s, 6d. 
By the same Author, 


‘THE SERVICE OF LOVE; or, Ministry for Christ in our Daily Life. Square 16mo., 


cloth, 1s. 6d. 

A SELECTION OF PRAYERS FOR FAMILY USE. With an Address by Enwarp 
James, M.A., Canon of Winchester, and Vicar of Alton. A New Edition. Edited by A, M. Jamas, 
Fcap., cloth, 1s. 


) PLAIN SERMONS ON SOME QUESTIONS IN HOLY SCRIPTURE. By the 


Rev. C. P. LonananD. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 1s. 


THE FOUNTAIN OF LOVE. (Twenty-four Sermons.) By Rev. A. W. Syarz, St. Mary 
Magdalene, Southwark. Second Thousand. Oloth, 3s. 

OUR BLACK DIAMONDS; their Origin, Use, and Value. By Tuomas Prisoxt, Cloth, 1s. 
GOOD OUT OF EVIL; or, the History of Adjai, the African Slave Boy: an Authentic 
Biography of the Right Rev. Dr. CrowrueEr, Bishop of Niger. Third Edition. Cloth, 2s. 


KITTY HART. A Tale. By Pua@se M. Fretpen, Author of “ Tales from French History.” 
Crown 8vo. Cloth with Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. 


|}SHORT READINGS FOR MOTHERS’ MEETINGS. By Canovtye M. Prixineron. 


Crown 8yo., cloth, ls. 6d. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE GREAT SECRET SOCIETY. Fourth Edition. With Additions 


and Notes, Documents, Translations, and Authorities. Demy 8vo., cloth, 33. 6d. 


|} CHURCH SEASONS. Readings and Meditations on the different periods of the Christian 


Year. Fourth Edition. Revised. 2s, 


THE INFANT ALTAR, Prayers and Hymns for the Young. By Rey. Dr. Wuirremonr: 
Square, cloth, 1s. 


| INSTRUCTIONS IN THE WAY OF SALVATION. By the Rev. G. H. WirxtNson, 


Vivar of St. Peter’s, Eaton Square. Author of “ Instructions in the Devotional Life.” Foap. 6d. 





London : WILLIAM MACIN TOSH, 24, Paternoster Row: 




















Just published, price 2s. 6d. 


Bound in Cloth, Antique. Printed on Toned Paper. 


THE PATHWAY OF PEACE: 


COUNSELS AND ENCOURAGEMENTS 


FOR 


| 1TMEe EARNEST INQUIRER. 


BY W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D. 





SRERE Ea an aS ia 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 


“ For some years past, my work as « clergyman, and also as an Editor of Magazines, has brough 
me into correspondence With people in various parts of the world. Many of them have written t 
me, earnestly seeking for counsel as inquirers after the way of salvation; and it has been among thi 
most deeply interesting details of my ministry to reply to these inquiries, and to endeavour to lea 
them into the Paruway or Peace. 
This frequent interchange of thought and feeling with correspondents, differing in character an 
in the circumstances of their earthly life, varying also in the colour and tones of their spiritual reali 
zations, has made me acquainted with the heart-history of people more familiarly than a Christia1 
minister can ordinarily expect to become; and it has seemed a duty to me that I should strive t 
make the experience thus acquired instrumental of good as widely as possible. And, as lam thankfu 
to believe that this extensive correspondence has not been without beneficial results to those wh 
have written to me, I thought that what did good to them might do good to others. I therefor 
resolved to include answers to as many of these inquiries as I could bring within the compass of : 
small yolume.” 


LONDON: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS, 


Sold in Tins, 1s., 2s., 4s., and 86. each. From Pure Vegetable Carbon, giving speedy relief in all cases 
of Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, Bile, &c. See Report in Lancet, August 30, 1862. Also 


BRAGG'S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


As prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2s., 4s., and 6s. bottles. Wholesale by Barctay & Oo., 
Saneze 4 Sox, Epwazps & Co., Nuwazry & Sons, and all Chemists, Wholesale and Retail, in the 
United Kingdom. See Dr. Hassaxt’s Report in the Lancet, August 30, 1863. 
it is highly recommended by the first Medical Men of the day for Gout, Flatulency, Impure 
Breath, and Werms. 











F, L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street, Oavendish Square, W. 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


As a safe family medicine for both young and old, 
these Pills are without a rival. Cleansing the blood from 
is carried directly to the lungs,and there all noxious particles tend- its various inpurities by vegetable agents alone, they 


ing to produce disease can be quickly, thoroughly, and permanently quickly restore lost «nergy, and give a tone to the system. 
neutralized, rendered harmless, or ejected from the system. Hollo- | They have stood the test of half a century’s experience, 





—Goop Hgattu | 
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HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT ister 


WORKING CLAsszS, and without it the wealthy find life, with all 
: their luxuries, scarcely worth their possession, Holloway's Oint- 
} ment well rubbed upon the chest and back, penetrating the skin, 








way’s (*intment and Pills perfectly lish this purification, and and after one trial exciude all others. 


through the blood thus{ cleansed the influence of these wonderful 
| Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medi- 


peste Bd ey 0 per ee — a the buman body, and thus 
cures all diseased action, w er internal or external 
: hover tay cines, at 1s. 1}d., 36. Od., and 4s. 6d. per box. 
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MAJOR GOODWOOD AND HONORA: 








ILLUSIONS DISPELLED. 














A TALE OF ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.’ 


ILLUSIONS DISPELLED. 
| 
| 


“ Ah, he no longer comes for his cream- || 
bowl,” said Mrs. Elderfield ; ‘and she repeated || 
“ AND now we can jog on in the old way,— | Bishop Corbett’s well-known lines,— | 


CHAPTER XIII.—MOTHER AND DAUGHTERS. 








take up the dropped stitches,” said Alice. 

“ My love, you have managed so admirably 
that I did not thinkany stitches were dropped,” 
said Mrs. Elderfield. 

“ That was owing to your judicious blind- 
ness, mamma. ‘The kitchen offices want a 
complete routing out. We must have a 
touch of whitewash in the larder, I think ; 
the slugs are making a grand promenade. 
And this dress of mine wants turning dread- 
fully ; it is no longer even shabby-genteel.” 


** Farewell, rewards and fairies !” 


Good housewives now may say, 
For now foul sluts in dairies 
Do fare as wellas they ; 
And though they scour their hearths no less 
Than maids were wont to do, 
Yet who of late for cleanliness 
Found sixpence in her shoe?” 

“Do you remember putting sixpence in 
Nanny Brown’s shoe one Christmas, mamma ? 
[ think it had its effect.” 

“* She was the better for a little spur. We 


all are now and then.” 

** Alice, I thought that garden hat of yours 
had gone into the dust-hole.” 

“Where is the dust-hole?” said Alice, 
alertly. “I don’t know of one. Every 
shovelful of dust is dug into the garden 
beds. This good old hat is going to be 

“ Oh, the trouble will be a pleasure, your | rubbed well with flour; and the ribbon washed 
honour,” said Alice, laughing and starting|}and ironed and given to Susan; but I can 
up. | use it meanwhile for gardening.” | 
“T am going to take down your bed-| Then they all scattered for a while, and 

hangings, Honora,” said Bessy. ‘It is time}did not rejoin each other till dinner-time. 
|| they should he washed.” | Then said Bessy,— 

“And when they are washed they can be} ‘“ Sabrina’s place looks vacant. 
put away till the latter end of autumn,” said | idea I should miss her so much.” 
Honora. “I shall be cooler without them} “Sabrina was a supernumerary,” said Alice. 
during the summer. Has any one a little| “There is nothing we can better miss her in 
ironing they want done in a superior way ?”” |than at table. Now we have each a side | 
| “My Sunday cuffs, please,” said Mrs. Elder-| apiece.”’ : | 
| field. ‘ Susan is not quite equal to them} ‘“ You anti-sentimentalist!’’ said Honora. | 
yet.” | I think the house very dull without her.” | 
“All your cuffs and collars, mamma. She! “I’ve been too well employed to feel any- 
singed one of them last time. Expect to/thing of the sort,” said Alice. ‘ Of course I 
see no more of me, please, for a couple of/| think her a very nice girl.” 
hours.” | “We all grew fond of her,” said Mrs. 

“Who has been into the tool-box ?” says| Elderfield. ‘I am sure I did.” 

Bessy from the store-closet. ‘Where is the} ‘Oh, I love her dearly,” said Honora. 
little hammer?” | “She has excellent material in her,” said | 
| Bessy. ‘ With a little of mamma’s training 
'she would be a delightful girl.” wie | 

“T think she is delightful already,” said 
Mrs. Elderfield. ‘‘ Her faults are only those 


“ Well, I can rip that to pieces,” said Mrs. 
Elderfield. “The task will just suit me. I 
am in a state of half-ndustry, half-idleness. | 
If you do not mind the trouble of changing | 
it, I will do it at once ; then I can think my | 
own thoughts, and have the satisfaction of| 


being useful.” 


I had no 


‘* Here come I, like Jael, 
With hammer and nail,” 
said Alice, running down-stairs. “ I was the 
party. Sabrina wanted her direction nailed 
on.” of youth.” 

“All right; thank you. I wonder if} “And she is so desirous to correct them— 
Sabrina thought we did everything by steam, | so ingenuous,” said Honora. D 
with only a girl of sixteen in the house?|} “Well, I confess I did not see all that,” 
Perhaps she thought we were in league with |said Alice. “You seem to me like those 
Robin Goodfellow.” 


reper 5 
|who act on the old saying, ‘ Vi/ nist bonum. 
' + 
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ILLUSIONS DISPELLED. 





I think she is much like other girls—all very 
well, very nice; but I can’t say I saw any 
desire to correct her faults, or even allow 
she had any.” 

“I saw more of her than you did,” said 
Honora. “I assure you we had very 
serious little talks sometimes at night.” 

“Oh, I dare say.” 

‘She said that though her stay here had 
been so short, she saw many things in a 
different light, and only wished she could in 
future act up to all she now saw to be right.” 

*‘ Ah, which of us can do that ?” said Mrs. 
Elderfield. ‘We must not be too hard upon 
her if she cannot.” 

“Tt will be something if she even tries,” 
said Alice ; “ but all her good intentions will 
melt away like hoar-trost, I am afraid; most 
of them, at any rate. Sabrina takes her im- 
pressions from those she is among. Here 
she fell into your way of thinking ; at home 
she will fall into the old groove. Her thoughts 
are already running forward to her début, 
and she is counting on her list of partners.” 

“Mr. Vavasour Smith for ‘one of them,” 
said Honora. “She is engaged to him 
already; for the first dance, I mean.” 

“Tf he were a thoroughly nice young 
man,” said Mrs. Elderfield, “we might be 
glad if it were an engagement for life; it 
would be a good connection for her.” 

“ But I doubt if he is nice,” said Honora. 
“T did not much like the little I heard of him, 
From what I gathered he seemed to me empty 
and flashy.” 

‘“* Then the less she sees of him the better.” 

“Yes, but Mrs. Flunkett will take care to 
prevent that. Letitia and Mrs. Flunkett are 
great intimates. They destine Sabrina for 
him, and she knows it, though she is sup- 
posed not.” 

“‘ Ah! how I dislike that kind of thing!” 
said Mrs. Elderfield. 

“Tt is nothing new, surely,” said Bessy. 
‘‘ Sabrina’s character and fate will depend on 
events.” 

“What a poor stay that is for her!” said 
Honora. “I wish she had something stable 
to rest upon.” 

“She will take her chance, like other 
girls,” said Alice, “and shake into her place 
somehow and somewhere.” 

** * There is a Providence that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them as we will,’ ” 
repeated Mrs. Elderfield. 

“Perhaps some love disappointment may 
do her good,” said Alice. 

“ My love, what a prospect !” 





‘“‘T think she has no notion of self-denial,” 
said Alice, “ nor had any call for it.” 

“ Ah, how few of us can bear unmixed 
prosperity ! therefore it is a good thing that 
so few of us have it,” said Mrs. Elderfield. 
‘“* My dear Honora, you look grave; have 
you any particular call for it?” 

* No,” said Honora, clearing her expres- 
sion, “I was only thinking of Sabrina and 
Captain Cotton, mamma. I did not like his 
way of going on with her the last time he 
called. It vexed me.” 

“Tt hurt me too, my dear. I was planning 
how to check it, when she put an end to it her- 
self. I was pleased with her for it.” 

“Yes; but I was displeased with Captain 
Cotton. Were not you?” 

“ Rather. In fact, I should have been more 
so had I not known how soon it would be at 
an end, and what young officers are.” 

“Young! but he is not young enough for 
that,” said Honora,—“ not young compared 
with Sabrina.” 

“Dear me, no,” said Alice. “If it had 
been Rowland Grey it would have been 
different.” 

“ Rowland Grey would never have run on 
like that,” said Honora. “He has more 
respect for others and for himself.” 

“T must say Captain Cotton has plenty of 
respect for himself,” said Alice. “ He thinks 
a good deal of himself.” 

“But that is very different from self- 
respect,” said Mrs. Elderfield. 

“A step further, you mean?” 

“ A step in a different direction—not quite 
the right one.” ’ 

Oh, it decidedly was ‘not a right one, if 
officers are amenable to the usual rules of 
domestic society. Major Goodwood would 
never run on in such a rigmarole way.” 

“How amused Sabrina would be,” said 
Bessy, “if she knew that you were talking 
about officers.” 

* And about herself,” put in Honora. 

“J think Kate must be a nice girl,” said 
Bessy. ‘“ I should like to know a little more 
about her.” 

“T will tell you all about her when I see 
her,” said Honora. ‘“ You know she is but 
fourteen.” 

“ Bessy had a great deal of character at 
fourteen,” said Mrs. Elderfield. “So you all 
had ; so have most young people.” 

“ Oliver seems to be a promising boy,” said 
Bessy, “in spite of his smoking, or trying to 
smoke.” 

“He would be my favourite,” said Alice. 

The next post brought a letter from a Miss 
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ILLUSIONS 


Wayland, who had formerly been music- 
mistress to the Elderfields. Her afflicted 
mother had for years been dependent on her 
for maintenance ; and latterly had required 
such constant personal attention that Miss 
Wayland had a divided duty.’ She now 
wrote,— 

“You have been lately interesting your- 
selves, I find, my dear friends, in Lady 
Maudlin’s Home. Oh that my dear mother 
were eligible for such a refuge! Her whole 
frame is now powerless and rigid. ‘Though 
still in possession of her mental faculties, and 
always cheerful and resigned, she will never 
cease to be a great sufferer, and require my 
constant care, which, alas! my daily exertions 
for our support prevent me from affording. 
How thankful should we be if she could be 
received into the Royal Benevolent Asylum ! 
but I fear there is hardly a chance. Have 
you any interest in it?” 

“ Very little, I fear,” said Mrs. Elderfield ; 
“though for many years I constantly sub- 
What little interest I have | 





| 


| 


} 


DISPELLED. 
in music, and by her talents she long sup- 
ported her mother. That mother’is now 
perfectly helpless, and her great wish is to be 
admitted into the Royal Benevolent Asylum.” 

**Whew ! What a pity she could not be 
eligible for Lady Maudlin’s Home!” 

“That is out of the question, however ; 
sO we are going to try whether there is any 
use in canvassing for the other.” 

“Can I help you? Dear me, how sorry I 
am that my leave is ending instead of begin- 
ning! What a row I'd have made!” 

** We have lost time, certainly.” 

‘* Let’s retrieve it. Set me to work in any 
way you can. I am sure my mother will 
help you.” 

“Mark any of these names you know, 
|then,” said Honora, offering him the list. 
| If we decide to canvass we must write to 
all the subscribers whom we can hope to 
interest.”’ 

“Had you not better write to all, without 
respect of persons ?” 

“We may as well begin with those who 
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shall certainly be gladly exerted, if we find | are most likely.” 


there is a chance of its being to good pur- 
pose. Where is an old subscription list, 
Bessy ?” 

‘¢ J will find one for you directly, mamma,” 

by 2 ~ ac by “yy 
said Bessy, hastening off to her study on the | 
stairs. She soon returned with a catalogue. | 
“This is not very fresh,” said she. “Probably | 
many of the subscribers are now dead. But | 
I will write any number of letters to ask for | 
proxies, if you will only mark the names,” | 

Mrs. Elderfield did so, and then gave the} 
list to Honora, while Bessy went in search: of | 
a fresher report. 

While Mrs. Elderfield was still studying 
the list of names and Honora was directing 
an envelope, entered Rowland Grey. 

“Well, I’ve come to say good-bye,” said 
he; “I’m off by the next train. Oh, how 
sorry I am for you all! I dare say you feel 
as if you had lost the light of the house ; and 
so you have, of course.” 

“Yes, we have,” said Honora, smiling ; 
“but you ought not to remind us of it.” 

“No, no. Well, I hope this is not your busy | 
hour, for I want you to devote it to me.” 

“Tt is my busy hour, but I will gladly 
devote it to you when I have addressed this 
letter.” a 

“To some sworn friend, I suppose ?” 

“To a dear friend in behalf of another 
friend, in whom I wish to interest her. Miss 
Wayland is an excéllent woman, several years 
older than I am. Formerly she was very 
pretty and charming, very clever, especially 








** Here comes Cotton ; I was sure he would. 
A good many names are ticked off already.” 

“ Oh, not by us. Here, give me the list. 
I will show you our mark.” 

While he was leaning over her, with every 
appearance of absorbing interest, Captain 
Cotton was shown in. He immediately 
began with polite inquiries for Mrs. Elder- 
field, who just then entered, and hoped that 
she did not too much miss her grand- 
daughter. 

“That loss,” she replied, smiling, ‘“‘ pro- 
cured me the visit from my son.” 

“Oh, that must have fully compensated, I 
dare say,” returned he, lightly. “Young 
ladies must not always expect to take 
the place of the lords of creation.” After 
which ungallant speech he seemed as com- 
pletely to ignore Sabrina as if she had never 
occupied the smallest portion of his thoughts. 

“Only think!” cried Rowland to him, 
‘“‘ Here’s the Maudlin Home again on the 
tapis / At least, not the Maudlin Home 
exactly, but the Royal Benevolent ; in behalf 
of an early friend of Miss Honora Elder 
field’s ; a decrepit old lady "—— ‘ 

“You disgust me, Grey!” returned Captain 
Cotton, feigning great offence. ‘“ An early 
friend—a decrepit old lady? That’s absurdly 
impossible.” 

‘You didn’t hear me out,” said Rowland. 
«That wasn’t a full stop; an ‘and’ was coming 
after.” 

“ Well, what was the ‘and’?” 
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“And quite helpless; dependent on a 
most charming daughter. She's Miss 
Honora _ Elderfield’s particular friend, you 
understand.” 

“Well, if it were not for prima facie evi- 
dence that the particular friend must be the 
young lady, I should say, Grey, that you had 
made a hash of it:” 

“But I haven't,” said Rowland, “ to those 
who are interested parties, as we were, till 
you came in and broke the thread. Where 
were we ?” 

“Ay, where?” 
laughing. . 

“Tn the list of names,” said Honora, re- 
ferring to the place with her pencil. 

** Oh, ay, here it is—here we are, Jobson, 
James, 23,—James Jobson, you know, Cap- 
tain Cotton ; we’re deeply interested in these 
people, because we hope to get their proxies ; 
but I dare say it is uninteresting to you, 
because you don’t understand it.” 

“ How do you know I don’t understand ?”’ 
said Captain Cotton, aggrieved. ‘ Why not 
try me?” 

“Oh, but you see I came first ; and you 
won’t do what I was going to do,” 

“* What were you going to do?” 

“Write to a lot of people I don’t know, to 
ask them I can’t tell what.” 

“ Well, really, without underrating myself, 
I. may doubt whether I am equal to that. 
Here, favour me with the list. What have 
we here? Patton !—vice-patron!  Hollo, 
here’s Lord Earlscroft! ” 

“ Do you know him ?” cried they all. 

*¢ My uncle does, better than I, which may 
do equally well.” 

“Oh, Captain Cotton ! if you cou/d be so 
very kind,” cried Honora, eagerly. 

He looked at her, amused and interested. 

“To-do what?” asked he after a little 
pause. 

“To use your best influence with your 
uncle, to use his best influence with Lord 
Earlscroft.” 

“ For what guerdon ?” said he, smiling. 

** And your petitioners will ever pray-——” 

“Ts that all?” (with a smiling glance at 
Mrs. Elderfield). “Well, I suppose I must 
do my best, since you ask it; especially 
as I like'doing it already.” 

“You are very kind indeed, Captain 
Cotton,” said Mrs. LElderfield, heartily ; 
‘whether you succeed or not. I assure you 
the candidate is worthy.” 

“ Yes, indeed she is,” added Honora; 
“ ht 
“Oh, do not trouble yourself to make out 


said Captain Cotton, 


a case for me,” said he, laughing ; “I do it 
to please you.” 

* But you will want a case in order to 
state it,” said Honora. 

“Certainly,” said Mrs. Elderfield ; “we 
will give it you in as few and as strong words 
as we can.” 

“ Yes, few and strong—that will suit me 
exactly,” said Captain Cotton, taking out 
his pocket-book, “I will write by this 
evening’s post.” 

While he was taking down a few parti- 
culars, succinctly stated by Mrs. Elderfield, 
Rowland, starting up, said to Honora,— 

‘ “Oh, I am so sorry. My hour is almost 
come! Do write to me now and then!” 

“Oh yes! about the proxies.” 

“Ay, or about anything; about my 
mother ; about Miss Sabrina: To prevent a 
fellow from shooting himself!” 

Then he shook hands heartily all round. 
Mrs. Elderfield told him to let “ Excelsior” 
be his motto. 

“Oh yes! Good-bye, Miss Honora. Think 
of me sometimes, do.” 

“ Whiles—at brose-time,” said she, cheer- 
fully. 


CHAPTER XIV.—LADY MAUDLIN’S HOME. 


A FEw days afterwards Honora received a 
note from Miss Goodwood, inviting her to 
take part the next morning in an excursion 
to Lady Maudlin’s Home, to which she 
gladly acceded. 

The weather was charming. Major and 
Miss Goodwood came for Honora in an open 
britzka, and Captain Cotton made a fourth. 
He had at first talked of a seat on the box, 
but. thought better of it. Miss Goodwood 
was rather more dressed than usual, and 


Honora thought her evidently desirous to | 


please. On the other hand, Captain Cotton 
seemed quite willing to receive any attention 
paid to him in an affable, bashaw kind of 
way that Honora thought sufficiently amusing. 
As for Major Goodwood, he was at the acme 
of good-tempered felicity, making harmless 
jokes at anything or nothing, while his sister 
continually laughed and said, “John, how 
can you be so ridiculous?” and he filled up 
intervals by humming an old catch which he 
said had been popular long ago, and which 
he had no doubt Mrs. Elderfield recollected, 
beginning— 
‘*Oh, why to be happy a moment forbear, 

From a dread that a sorrow may fall to our share?”’ 


“ Oh yes,” Honora said, she knew it very 





well ; and as they had then turned off the 
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high road into a bye lane, she hummed a bar 
or two, when Captain Cotton immediately 
took the second, and Major Goodwood fell 
into the third. His sister, laughing, said,— 
“ Rather Epicurean, I think, don’t you?” 
“Oh yes, decidedly,” said Honora ;” but 
yet people need not forestall sorrows. If we 
had made ourselves fidgety yesterday by 
thinking ‘ it may rain to-morrow,’ the weather 
would have been the same after all.” 
“Precisely so,” said Major Goodwood, 
“and I should only have done what I have 


little details were incidentally given by the 
inmates, who were frank without being gar- 
rulous. 

“ We have such an excellent matron,” said 
one of them aside to Honora; “she gives 
the tone to all, and is a truly religious 
woman. Three of us are able to go to 
church, at least occasionally ; but the vicar 
visits us unfailingly.” 

Mrs. Hedges pressed her visitors to taste 
her wine and cake, which they did because 
she would evidently have been hurt if they 


























done—brought my gig umbrella.” |had declined it; and also to have a little 
For some miles the country had not much | more chat with her in her pretty parlour. 
interest, and Honora tried to make the time She told, with much feeling, of the great 
pass pleasantly by asking Captain Cotton a | suffering occasionally borne by one of the 
few leading questions about his military ex-|old ladies; of the grievous troubles and 
periences, which he answered readily enough, | bereavements of another ; of the sudden re- 
and made interesting to all. | duction from affluence to poverty of a third ; 
Then Honora noted with some surprise | of the extraordinary affection for one another 
a finger-post, which informed them that they | of the fourth and fifth ; and of the complete 
were only one mile from Brookfield. Then | self-devotion of the sixth to the service and 
they came to a scattered village, decidedly | solace of all the rest. 
rural and pretty; crossed a one-arched| Over the chimney-piece in a black frame 
bridge over a bright little river, passed an | hung a portrait about the size of a common 
old church and parsonage, skirted a rustic | schoolslate, of an exceeding hard-favouréed 
green, and pursued a winding road, after|lady—a specimen of the “early English” 
pausing at a little inn to bespeak luncheon. | school,—dressed in grim black, without a 
On the slope of a gentle rising ground | crease or fold, and a yellow-white ruff, the 
stood Lady Maudlin’s Home, the first im- | stiff-starched edge of which must have fretted 
pression of which was of— (her throat more than any sackcloth ; her 
|hair strained off her face, under what old 
| Stow tells us was called “a frow’s paste,” 
| which is hardly likely ever to come into use 
- |again, unless as a mortification of the spirit. 
It was of faded red brick and greystone, | Miss Goodwood looked at this picture-with 
mottled with moss and stonecrop, and clus- | livelyinterest when told it was of Lady Maudlin, 
tered with honeysuckle, jessamine, and pas- | whom she deemed a heavenly woman ; while 
sion-flower, while an infinity of smali pots, | Captain Cotton pronounced it intensely ugly. 
containing bright-coloured geraniums, stood | Mrs. Hedges prized it as being unique and 
around it, and were just then being tended | antique, but admitted the justice of the cri- 
by one of the inmates, a smiling old lady in| ticism. She said she wished Lady Maudlin’s 
grey. She immediately went indoors, and | monument in the church had been preserved 
Major Goodwood had scarcely alighted when | uninjured, as she had directed in her will 
the matron, Mrs. Hedges, appeared at the that it should be kept in repair. However, 
door and made him and his friends welcome. | Cromwell’s soldiers had been so mischievous 
Soon they were going over the house, the | as to break off its nose. 
quaintness and neatness of which pleased| Then she called Major Goodwood’s atten- 
them exceedingly, especially Miss Good-| tion to the state of disrepair of the Home (to 
wood. Six neat old ladies, each more or} make observations on which was the real 
less afflicted, had each her little room, with | object of his visit). Much of it, she averred, 
her own little properties and special allevia- | would crumble in pieces at a single »smart 
tions,—the blind, her singing bird, accordion, | stroke of a hammer, and was chiefly held 
Bible in raised letters ;'the deaf, her book-| together by the ivy and other creepers. 
shelf, workbox, writing-desk, &c.  More-| The penthouse roofs admitted the winter 
over they all seemed contented and harmo-| rains; and the builder, after close exami- 
nious—very thankful for such a refuge. The | nation, declined undertaking to keep out the 


‘** Three ancient peaks, which nodded o’er 
An ancient porch which nodded more.” 





visit lasted nearly an hour; the pleasant chat | water another winter, alleging that it would 
which ensued gave pleasure to all, and many | be better to have an entire new roof. 
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‘*Which of course Ae’//..say,” plaintively 
added Mrs. Hedges. 

“IT know he says so, my good lady,”’ re- 
plied Major Goodwood; “the question is, 
does he say true, and can the trustees afford 
it?” 

It was a pity—the old place was so pretty ! 
Honora and Miss Goodwood agreed that 
a spruce new roof would not be nearly as 
picturesque, But the window-panes of the 
bright little casements wanted renewing too ; 
they were like tinder, and could be picked 
off in flakes, as Mrs. Hedges demonstrated. 
As for the black-beetles, she knew of that 
which would keep them under, though they 
seemed to come the faster; but oh the rats! 
they would continue to thrive’ as long as that 
pond remained undrained. The noise they 
made, gnawing the floors, was awful : it often 
kept her awake at night; and one morning 
she found her cap half drawn into one of 
their holes. 

Captain Cotton thought it would be good 
if a just and necessary war could be fomented 
between the rats and black-beetles till they 
devoured each other like the Kilkenny cats 
—it would be a.subject. as worthy of a new 
Homer as the battle of the Frogs and Mice. 

Major Goodwood pronounced it a bad 
job, but hoped such a reasonable estimate 
would be sent in by the surveyor, that the 
trustees would authorize the necessary repairs 
to.be made in the autumn. 

“ ‘Take noanxious thought for the morrow,” 
said he, heartily shaking her by the hand at 
leaye-taking. “I'll report the state of the 
Home to my co-trustees; they are practical 
men.” 

And waving his hand in general farewell 
to. the several inmates, who were furtively 
looking down on him from their casements, 
he accompanied his companions on foot to 
the “ Beehive,” leaving Mrs. Hedges much 
encouraged by the interview. 

After luncheon had been leisurely dis- 
cussed, they strolled round the little garden, 
where an arbour clipped into the shape of a 
beehive was ready to receive them. But 
there was nothing to see from it, and Major 
Goodwood directed that they should be taken 
up at the church after visiting it on foot. 

Thg church door happened to be open, so 
Major Goodwood entered without any cere- 
mony but that of removing his hat, and was 
followed by the others. They found within 
it an old woman with her duster having a 
few words with a pleasant-looking middle- 
aged gentleman in his second-best suit of 


with whom Major Goodwood immediately 
made friends. This was for the benefit of 
all, for the Rev. Mr. Barker did the honours 
of his little church, the length of which 
he told them was but. forty-three feet, 
and the width of the nave sixteen feet, 
and of the chancel thirteen feet. He di- 
rected their attention to the round arches 
with zigzag mouldings, and to the three 
arched windows at the eastern end with a 
circular one above, all of which had been 
filled with painted glass which was destroyed 
by Cromwell's soldiers. 

“Ruthless barbarians!” murmured Miss 
Goodwood. ‘‘ And where is Lady Maudlin’s 
tomb ?” 

She was quite sorry there was so little to 
admire in it, and that the church had been 
periodically subjected to a good white- 
washing, and she hoped it would some day 
be thoroughly restored; but Major Good- 
wood thought the money would be better 
spent in repairing Lady Maudlin’s Home. 

This opened a fresh subject, on which both 
gentlemen could be fluent; and as their 
opinions did not differ widely they parted 
excellent friends, not without being invited 
into the parsonage for some refreshment, 
which, however, Major Goodwood assured 
the vicar they had taken already, They 
accompanied him round his very pretty 
garden, accepted some beautiful flowers, and 
invited him to the Sentry-box. 

“ A worthy man,” observed Captain Cot- 
ton as they drove off, “‘to all the country 
dear, perhaps.” 

“Oh, an excellent man,” 
wood. - 

“ And where did Lady Maudlin herself 
live?” inquired Honora. 

“Don’t you see the house on that slope 
beyond the river?” said Miss Goodwood. 
“ Tt puts me in mind of Nuneham Courtnay 
without the carved corridors. It is’ shut up 
now, and Sir Lancelot is abroad. A nice old 
place, but sadly in want of repair.” 

“ Which Sir Lancelot has neither mind nor 
money for,” observed Major Goodwood. 

The party gradually became silent, till 
Captain Cotton made some remark, to which 
Major Goodwood replied with— 

“That will be when you do our watering- 
places, Cotton.” 

* Ay, I mean to do them by and by,” 
returned he, carelessly, “after I have seen 
my mother.” 

“ Your mother?” repeated Honora, in sur- 
prise. “Do you really mean you have a 
mother ?” 


said Miss Good- 





black, who was no other than the incumbent, 
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“ Most people have, « or have had. one,” And then, followed. details which, as Alice 
replied he; smiling. ‘truly said, none could. give. more amusingly 
“ Yes, but—-you have mot. seen her since! than Honora. 
your return from India? ” “Miss Goodwood must have been in, mild 
“That seems to astonish you,” hereturned, | ecstasy,” said Bessy, 
drily. |.“ Oh yes, Do you remember a pleasant- 
** Well, it does;” and she became silent... | spoken clergyman, rather, short, and wearing 
He attempted no, explanation, and she felt | glasses, who bought one ef Mrs. Grey’s band: 
it was no matter of hers. It might involve | cases, and remained chatting afterwards ?” 
something unpleasant; but on;the, assump-| | “ Perfectly... He had very nice eyes when 
tion that his neglect of his mother,only pro- he removed his spectacles.” 
ceeded from indifference, she did not think; ‘He is the; vicar of Brookfield. He isa 
it very creditable to him, and it checked and | very kind and frequent visitor at the Home,” 
lessened the interest-his conversation had} ‘That speaks well of him.” 
begun to create. * And he has such a snug, pretty vicarage, 
Captain Cotton, no whit discomfited, fell | andis as fond of his garden as Major Good 
into light dialogue with the Goodwoods, which | wood is of his.” 
was sufficiently amusing,and before long they; ‘ How did Miss Goodwood and Captam 
were all ‘en rapport again. By degrees his | Cotton get on?” said Alice. 
remarks were chiefly made to Honora, andthe; ‘“ Oh, very well.”’ 
more she tried to.generalize them the more! ‘‘ That will be a match, perhaps. Do you 
particular they became. Miss Goodwood | think so?” 
seemed to feel they were so, and became silent ‘‘ No, I think not.” 
except when Honora pointedly addressed: her, . *‘ Because of her lameness, perhaps? Bat 
which she studiously . did, ;till, it struck :her | she has twelve thousand pounds,” 
that Miss Goodwood was really tired with ©‘ What a calculator you are making him!” 
the long drive and Jittle walk, She had been said Mrs. Elderfield. ‘ We have no right, to 
sorry to observe, between the Home and the | think him looking out for money?” 
church, that she had appeared lamer than) ‘Only men. generally think it worth 
usual, though she silently declined the aid-of having,” said Alice. 
her brother’ s arm. |.“ And he is so aware of his own merits, or 
When Honora, rejoined. her family, Mrs. | what he supposes such,” said Honora, “ that 
Elderfield inquired if she had had’a pleasant | I think, he would not ‘overlook anything he 
day, might consider.a; fair return. Besides, he 
“ Very,:mamma, thank you.” strikes me as ua peu-volage? 
“ You seem a little flat,” said<Alice. “‘T don’t like the character you are assum- 
“ Oh.no;,only it is rather aJong.drive.” ing to, be his,” said, Mrs. Elderfield ; “it .may 
‘* Was Captain Cotton entertaining?” | not be just.’ 
“Yes, he told some good tiger stories,” “Mamma! only think! He has a mother 
“Not the stock one, I hope, of the old |alive!.” 
officer: who asked. his, seryant to verify his; |“ Dear,me!” said Bessy, 
having shot.a tiger with a tail three yards | “What difference does that make?” said 





| 


long.” Alice. 

‘No, not that; but some, that.were suffi-| “‘ Is it not strange that, he should have been 
ciently marvellous.._I. don’t cate. much for in England .so long without, going) to: see 
tiger stories,” |her?” 

“« My dear, you forget how much good those. ‘‘ Disagreeably strange,” said Bessy. 
spirited hunters do who. hunt them down,” | . “ Where is she?” said Alice. 


said Mrs. Elderfield,, ‘The numberof lives| “I don’t know.” 

they destroy is something frightful... A‘¢man-| ‘That may make_all, the difference,”) said 

eater’ often devastates a whole vyillage.’’ | Mrs., Elderfield. , * We will charitably suppose 
“Oh yes, I know the tiger-hunters doigood |,it while we can.” 

service,” said Honora, rather Janguidly, 
When she:had:refreshediherself,by,a,change| CHAPTER XV.—THE SPANISH MATCH, 

of dress; she joined: the family at, tea in much | Mr. ELDERFIELD soon expressed his affec- 

better humour. | tion for his mother by the. present; of a vety 
“Mamma, you would have been quite }nice Bath chair, which her daughters could 

pleased: with Lady Maudlin’ s Home....I wish | roll, for,her’ on level ground without fatigue. 

you could have seen. it.” | This acceptable gift was accompanied :by)a 
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short but heartily expressed letter no less 
acceptable, thanking her for her kindness to 
Sabrina, which he was sure she would always 
remember and be the better for. 

Sabrina also wrote gratefully and lovingly 
to her grandmamma, and soon followed her 
letter by another, longer and more fluent, to 
her aunt Honora, much in the tone that one 
schoolgirl would write to another rather older 
and more advanced. Honora’s answer was 
equally affectionate and amusing, but not as 
outspoken. She told of having been with 
the Goodwoods to Lady Maudlin’s Home, 
of which she gave a lively description that 
covered three-fourths of her sheet, and spoke 
about the wish they now all felt to secure 
admission for Mrs, Wayland into the Royal 
Benevolent Asylum, and their intending to 
canvass for her when some cards were struck 
off, a few of which she would send her. 

Honora ignored the name of Captain 
Cotton, except to mention slightly that he 
had told some good tiger stories. At this 
time he was rather troubling her by making 
the Benevolent Asylum the excuse for calls 
so frequent, and attentions so particular, that 
she heartily wished she had never asked for 
his co-operation. Not being at all fond of 
having a dangler, she did her best to shake 
him off; but her manners were habitually, 
like Jane Austen’s, so “incurably gentle,” 
that it was with very little effect. Alice, 
whose eyes, as usual, were rather too quick 
to be pleasant, said laughing,— 

“It is no use to look as grave as a judge, 
Honora. Captain Cotton means to try his 
luck with you some day or other, and the 
sooner he does so the sooner it will be over.” 

“Perhaps he means to try us all round,” 
said Honora. “If he makes himself too 
troublesome, I'll give him a hint to try you.” 

* Girls, don’t be foolish,” said Mrs. Elder- 
field. 

“No, mamma, only we are of girls now, 
and Alice knows I can’t bear that silly kind 
of joking. It is very bad taste.” 

“T’ll_ be off,” said Alice, starting up ; 
adding mischievously, “especially as here 
he comes.” 

Honora had a great mind to run away too, 
but could not, as she was holding a skein of 
wool for Mrs. Elderfield to wind. With 
slightly raised colour, therefore, she kept her 
ground. 

Unforeseen trifles sometimes pave the way 
for our designs and wishes. Captain Cotton 
had established himself, armed with the stock 
subject which Honora was beginning to 
dread, ‘The Royal Benevolent,’ when Alice 





looking in, said—“ Mamma, can you speak 
a word to the collector of the water rate?” 
and held the door open for her, and closed it 
after her. Captain Cotton was too much of a 
general to neglect so good an opportunity. 
In another moment he drew his chair nearer 
to Honora, and told her with altered voice 
and mien that he was on the point of 
leaving the neighbourhood, and that it de- 
pended on her whether he did so as the 
happiest man alive. : 

To his unfeigned surprise and mortifica- 
tion, she decidedly put an end to his hopes 
as far as they related to herself. 

He could hardly believe she was in earnest. 
The possibility of rejection had never 
occurred to him except to be immediately 
set aside as the most unlikely thing in the 
world. He rated himself so comfortably as 
to have been satisfied that he had only to ask 
and obtain the gratifying acceptance of any 
disengaged woman of position not unreason- 
ably above his own. A mere gentlewoman, 
therefore, probably portionless, doubtless dis- 
engaged, for whom the world would certainly 
consider him an excellent match, and whose 
cheerful courtesy had given the appearance 
of being by no means difficult of approach, 
had seemed most unlikely to undervalue his 
decided advantages, and pretty sure flatter- 
ingly to accept their dedication to herself. 

“T really can hardly understand— cannot 
conceive,” said he, in extreme chagrin and 
perplexity, “what is the obstacle. Surely 
it must be something I can easily explain 
and remove ?” 

“ Nothing of the kind, I assure you,” said 
Honora, coldly, “ except decided objection 
to accepting the offer you have kindly made 
me.” 

“ Kindly? Y must say I feel your recep- 
tion of it quite the reverse. You have known 
me too little, perhaps. A longer probation 
will, let me venture to hope, cause a much 
more friendly feeling——” 

“T don’t think that would make any differ- 
ence. I read characters quickly, and yours 
is not difficult to read.” 

“ And it displeases you ?” 

“There is no need to say that ; besides, it 
would be too much to say. It is enough, 
surely, for me to say I do not feel that we 
should add to each other’s happiness, and 
that at any rate I would rather remain as I 
am. Surely my manner may confirm this to 
ou.” 

“Oh, but ladies love to be difficult.” 

“But I am fixed. I beg you not to give 
yourself any more trouble about it.” 
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“T shall take the greatest possible trouble 
about it,” said he, with decision. “ You 
don’t know me. I consider before I act ; and 
I have always been a man who has carried 
his point.” 

“Then this will be the first time you do 
not,” said Honora, rather quickly. “It is 
therefore a good thing that it is not about 
something more serious.” 

* But it zs serious. I——” 

“Oh, forgive me, I can’t think that,” said 
she, laughing a little. 

“You wound me by your injustice,” said 
Captain Cotton. “If the devotion of a 
life——” 

“Oh, please don’t talk in that way—I 
never allow it—I’m not used toit. In short, 
I think we had better end this,” said Honora, 
hastily, as her mother returned. 





“Going?” said Mrs. Elderfield, in sur-| 


prise, as she met him at the door. 

“Going,” said he, offering her his arm to 
her chair, and then shaking her hand. The 
colour had risen to his brow, and betrayed 
his disturbance. 

“ Good-bye, then,” he said, in a lower voice, 
to Honora. ‘ You would not hear me out,” 
and held out his hand. She put hers coldly 
into his ; he held it for a moment, and gave 
her an earnest look, but she did not meet 
his eyes. So he dropped her hand, and in 
another minute had left the house. 

“My dear, what is the matter?” said 
Mrs. Elderfield, looking anxiously at her. 

““Oh, mamma, cannot you guess?” said 
Honora, ready to cry. ‘“ Captain Cotton has 
been so superfluous as to offer to marry me, 
and I declined. I hope you are not angry.” 

“Are you quite sure you know your own 
mind, Honora ?” 

“Yes. I should dislike it very much.” 

“It or him? which ?” 

“Both, mamma. I am happiest as I am; 
and I don’t like him nearly enough to wish 
to live with him and give up you.” 

“As to being always as you are now, you 
cannot be that. Life and youth fleet away : 
what we are happy and contented with now 
cannot be reckoned on a little time hence. 
You know how thankful I am, my dear 
Honora, that none of you have the restless 
hankering for change which makes so many 
young people fretful and unsettled. Thank 
God, you have all well-stored minds, and a 
variety of resources that fill your time use- 
fully and pleasantly. But I think, because 
I have found, that a married life is best: I 
was happy as a girl, but have been happier 
as a wife and mother. Think how different 


my life is, Honora, even now, from what it 
would have been at the same age, with the 
same failing health, as a solitary single 
woman.” 

“You would never have been unhappy, 
mamma, in either case. And I should not 
be solitary, though single, as long as my 
sisters were with me.” 

“* As long as’—ah! the union must be 
broken at last, and one of you be the sur- 
vivor. Do not let us dwell on that now—it 
always affects me.” 

“The time must come at last, I know,” 
said Honora, firmly; ‘and when I think of 
it, I always most pity the survivor. But we 





|are taught we must not sorrow as with no 
|hope. Do you really wish, then, that I had 
|accepted Captain Cotton for the sake of a 
| home ?” 

“Not unless there were a fair prospect of 
|its being a happy one. Is there any reason 
why it could not be?” 

“ Except that I really care so very little for 
him,” said Honora, “ there is perhaps none. 
I don’t think his is the character to secure my 
high regard. I think him self-important, 
self-assured ; his conceit is sometimes abo- 
minable.” 

“ Really, I think you do him injustice,” 
said Mrs. Elderfield. 

“Oh, mamma, he is so very self-compla- 
cent! And fond of flirting and philander- 
m as 

“With Sabrina, do you mean? It was 
mere badinage. I don’t suppose it hurt her 
a bit more than a sprinkle of rain. It would 
be foolish to imagine it.” 

“Not only with Sabrina; and what good 
does he do or propose to himself?” said 
Honora. “I do not believe he has any 
really substantial laudable end.” 

‘“‘ Fiddlesticks’ end,” said Alice, who had 
come in and caught the last words. “It is 
so long since you had your last offer, Honora, 
that you don’t know how to take one.” 

“ Yes, that seems something like it,” said 
Mrs. Elderfield, rather annoyed. “She has 
not given one good reason yet.” 

“ Now, mamma, dd you hear what he said 
about the suttees ?” 

“No.” 

“He took the wrong side. He called Sir 
George Crawford Quixotic, and the Baptist 
missionary who so well supported him prag- 
matical.” 

“That must have been for the sake of 
saying something to make people stare,” said 
Mrs. Elderfield. ‘I dare say you or I could 
have laughed him out of it.” 
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** But would that chance be: sufficient to 
make one trust one’s happiness to the proba- 
bility of —- ?” 

“What nonsense !” interposed Alice.. “ You 
were not going to be sutteed, nor are suttees 
allowed now.” 

“No, but the principle was bad. It 
showed such perversion.” 

“T really think you must have mistaken 
what. he said,” observed Mrs. Elderfield ; 
“T do not believe he would seriously main- 
tain it.” 

Honora shook her head in dissent. ‘‘ Hear 
this,” said she, referring to.a magazine chiefly 
circulated among officers, which Major Good- 
wood had [ent Mrs, Elderfield; “I know, 
mamma, you will approve the passage: 
‘His character. was original in the extreme. 
Nothing in it was borrowed. It seemed as 
if he felt it dishonest to make others’ opinions 
or acts his own by adoption, But there 
was no ostentation of independence in 
this., His own self-approval. was_ his only 
aim ; and this minute and searehing pursuit 
of truth was tempered and beautified by a 
vein of poetic ardour which never, perhaps, 
could have shaped itself in words, but gave 


glory to the warm affections, the manly as- 


pirations, the: matter-of-fact reason and solid 
sense of the youth and the man. I am not 
very young now,” continued. Honora, with 
deep emotion illuminating her ;face, “ but 
with a husband such as that I feel I could 
go through the world, despising difficulties, 
hardships, dangers, even away from you, 
mamma,” 

Her eyes filled with tears, and she left the 
room. 

“Tf Honora is looking out for such a high- 
flier as that,” said Alice, with disgust, ‘‘ good- 
bye to any hopes of mine. ,to taste her 
bride-cake!” 

“J entirely sympathize with and admire 
dear Honora’s feelings,” said Mrs. Elderfield, 
“though I share your fear, my. dear Alice, 
that such a character will not easily be found. 
Remember, however, that it is a real one.” * 

Honora tried to compose her mind by a 
solitary wood walk behind the house. _ There 
was a little path among the nut-trees fringed 
with wild strawberries, which she often paced 
when she had anything to think: over. . Just 
now she was not. quite pleased with herself, 
nor quite sure, she was right... Directly she 
found the turn Captain Cotton’s address was 
taking, she had on sudden. impulse given 
him an unequivocal refusal, without, as he 
complained, even hearing out what he had 
* Sir Henry Lawrence. 





to say. What. she. had interrupted him in 
saying was, “If the devotion, of a ‘life——” 
Why, there were. many ways of ending a begin- 
ning like that! It did not follow: that, he 
had meant, “ If the devotion of a life, hitherto 
objectless, henceforth will be at your ser- 
vice,” &c.. It. might, have been, “ Ifthe 
devotion of a life. to military service has 
made me rather unused to what wins and 
captivates a lady,” or——-oh, ,there: were ‘so 
many different things, any one. of which he 
might have intended. And would they have 
made the least difference? No; because, 
directly he began, she felt impelled to cut him 
short. Now, she asked herself, if it were to 
do again, should she do the same_ thing? 
She could not answer this_ satisfactorily : 
there was an uncomfortable feeling that. she 
had been selfish, and that her mother. did not 
quite approve. 

**T declare,” cried Alice directly Honora 
had left the room, ‘‘ I am ready to copy that 
magazine paragraph and show it to Captaim 
Cotton the next time he comes here. Then 
he will at least know what her standard «is; 
and whether he feels inclined to come up to 
it.” 

But no such opportunity offered. Next 
day Major Goodwood called, and began 
directly with— 

“‘ Well, you've frightened away my pleasant 
guest! Which of you was it?” 

“You must be dreaming, Major Good- 
wood!” said Alice, sturdily; “Z have had no 
hand in it. Is. he gone, then?” 

“Yes, by the first train after breakfast; 
and our house is as dull as a_sentry-go. 
Eleanor begins to. hanker for a sisterhood 
again ; and you know that always gives me 
the blues. I'm sure it’s owing to, one of you 
ladies,—you’ve had some fall-out. Miss 
Honora looks guilty.” 

‘Your remarks become personal,” said 
Honora, reddening. 

“Well, it’s a personal matter to me. . I’ve 
lost my pleasantest friend. And now he-has 
to go and look up his mother, poor fellow !” 

“ Why poor fellow?” inquired Honora, 

* Don’t you know? Oh, she’s a most im, 
practicable subject. After losing her first hus- 
band, who was such a first-rate fellow, what 
must she needs do but marry a second——a 
Spanish refugee, as distasteful to her friends 
as Mrs, Thrale's tweedle-deeing Piozzi!”,., 


CHAPTER XVI.—“ ONLY ‘A FIDDLER:!” 


So this was what made Captain Cotton, re- 
luctant to visit his mother! Honora, with 
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that quick reaction which all, impulsive 
people are subject to one time or another, 
felt directly that in one point, at any rate, 
she had misjudged him, and that he might 
rightly accuse her of “ not. hearing him out.” 
Alice was all alive at the intelligence Major 
Goodwood had communicated, and eager to 
follow it up. 











* We had not heard a word of it,” said 
she. What a mésalliance/ It, has made a 
rupture, then, between her and her son?” 

*T don’t say that,” returned Major Good- 
wood, “but a coolness, at all events. Old 
Cotton won’t answer her letters. 
she has slighted his mother’s memory; of 
course it was a great blow to Cotton when 
he landed.” 

“Tt took place quite lately, then ?” 

“On the voyage home. Cotton missed 
his mother’s letters on their way out, so he 
came plump on the news when he saw his 
uncle, and was staggered by it, of course. It 
was that which made him so long coming 
down tome. General Cotton had the gout, and 
was very irascible. He is always very hasty. 
This Don Celadonio is a native of Cartha- 
gena, Of course the general did not exactly 
make his nephew swear eternal enmity to the 
Carthagenians; but he made _ him. pretty 
clearly understand that the less he had to do 
| with his mother, the better it would please 
| him. Cotton didn’t like siding with one 
| party without hearing the other; but he 
| couldn’t tell where to write to his mother. 
The general had mislaid the address. 
| 
} 








last Cotton rummaged it up. . Then he eased 
his mind by writing to his mother, and came 
down here-—he got no.answer; he said that 
was not his fault.” 


must be owned,’ said Alice. 
wonder? Only a fiddler!” 

“Oh, he’s not a fiddler ; a priest.” 

“‘ A priest ?” exclaimed both sisters. 

“ Designed for a priest, at any-rate,” said 
Major Goodwood. “ Laid hold of by the 
Jesuits when he was a boy. He may play 
the fiddle, for aught I know.. Very likely. 
He was living by his wits at Gibraltar.” 

“Then has Sefora Celadonio converted 
him ?” said Honora. 

* You must not call her Sefiora Celadonio ; 
that’s his Christian name. Seftor Von Cela- 
donio Hermanos—that’s his style; she’s 
Sefiora Hermanos, if she’s anything.”’ 

“A pretty name,” said Honora, abstractedly. 

“Married by the Protestant form, of 
course,” said Alice. ‘Then he must be a 
Protestant, you see.” 
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| letters had been missent and travelling about. 


He says | 


| . . 
|accused ws of sending him away.” 


At | 


“He did not take it to heart much, it) 
“Who can | 


“ That's what Cotton wants to know,” said 
| Major Goodwood. 
| Then why did he not set about it sooner?” 
;said Alice, ‘If my mother had married an 
'ex-priest, I could not have taken. it so 

quietly.” 

“ Alice!” said Honora, reprovingly, at the 
very suggestion. 

“‘T’m sure I shouldn’t.” 

“He. only knew about it yesterday even- 
\ing,—too late for the mail train, The 


He was off directly.” 
““Well, this becomes interesting,” said 
Honora, “You see you need not have 


“Oh, I think you did, though,” said he, 
with a knowing look. “He was unsettled 
before he got his letter.” 

“Pray tell us when you know how the story 
turns out. It interests me.” 

“Oh, and me also, [I'll tell you when 
there’s anything to tell, if it’s tellable. Where 
is Mrs. Elderfield ?” 

“Tn her Bath chair, with Bessy. That re- 
minds me I promised to join them by this 
time, to relieve Bessy,” said Honora; and 
she left the room to make ready for the walk. 

“That Bath chair is a nice thing for your 
mother,” said Major Goodwood. “I wonder 
she did not have one before. She will find 
her way to the Sentry-box before long, I 
hope.” 

“The ground is too steep,” said Alice. 

“Oh, I'll come and manage that. It is 
too steep, undoubtedly, for your sisters, or 


for you. Has Mrs. Elderfield finished that 
magazine on the table? If so,I can take it 
horne.” 


“Ves, she has; but there is something in 
it I want to copy first.” 

“ What is that, I wonder? It is purely 
military.” 

“Ah, that does not signify,” 
smiling. we 

“Well, I think it does. You make me 
curious. Something about the new-fangled 
guns?” 

*€ Oh no.” 

* Come, do tell.” 

“‘ What can it matter to you ? 
tell again.” 

“Silent as the grave.” 

“ There is a description of Honora’s model 
character in it.” 

“Ho! ho! ho! Where?” 

“T shall not tell you.” 

“T shall take it home and find it out for 


myself.” 


said Alice, 


You would 
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“No, don’t.” 
“Yes, I shall, 





her, and the pleasure her mamma intended 
You may tell your mother herself in doing the honours of Winterport, 
I wanted it.” “Papa, too, is excessively fond of looking 
“There’s a pencil-mark I want to rub out | forward to it. I think it clears his face of 
first,” said the rusée Alice. that tired look more than anything else when 
“ All, the better for me,” said he, in high | I begin to talk about you. The others have 
glee, as he pocketed it. “‘ When found, | noticed this too; and when they want to 
make a note of,’” as Captain Cottle says ;| make him cheerful, say to me, ‘Come, tell us 
“* good-bye.” something about aunt Honor.’ Even Oliver 
And off he went, double-quick time, to|is very fond of hearing me talk about you, 
avoid Honora’s return and Alice’s remon-|and calls Mr. Rowland Grey * a jolly brick,’ 





strances. But did Alice seriously want reper Major Goodwood ‘a fine old soldier,’ 
remonstrate? I am ashamed to say, no.|and thinks Captain Cotton will some day be 
She thought it a very good joke. | a distinguished officer. He is very sorry he 


The Bath chair was really a great acquisi- | must return to-school before you come here.” 
tion to Mrs. Elderfield, and extended hermeans | All these pleasing anticipations had their 
of usefulness. She was now able, with the aid | | effect on Honora ; and yet it was not without 
of one of her daughters, to visit some of the | certain misgivings that she thought of her 
cottages in the retired outskirts of Monks/ outfit, and the impossibility of making it 
Norton, have many a pleasant chat with | come up to the mark. She almost wished 
homely mothers of families, sympathize with | the invitation had not been given ; it was so 
them in their joys and sorrows, and itppart | much easier to be philosophical on the sub- 
many a valuable hint on household manage- | ject of the wide difference between the 
ment. They became warmly attached to the | finances of the two households at a distance 
kind lady they had learned to respect and| from each other than when their circum- 
esteem already. Mrs. Elderfield’s health and} stances were brought into immediate con- 
cheerfulness were much improved by this|trast. Even if she did not mind being 
additional enjoyment of air, exercise, and | underdressed herself, she felt pretty sure 
social intercourse; moreover, Bessy was | Mrs. Hugh Elderfield would despise her for 
much strengthened and benefited by being | it ; and it was of no use to tell herself that that 
her mother’s continual companion in these | ‘contempt would or should be of very little 
out-of-door progresses: her sisters said she| account with her, for she knew it would be 
looked ten years younger. Her colour, ap-| \the reverse. What touched her more nearly 
petite, and spirits greatly improved. | was the fear that Sabrina, affectionate as she 

After one of these pleasant progresses,| was, grew more like those surrounding her 
Mrs. Elderfield said to Bessy, with a smile of| every day. She was facile and impression- 
quiet drollery,— }able; she had soon taken the colour of 

“ Bessy, if you will write down what I tell | others at Monks Norton ; she was now be- 
you, I will dictate what occurred to me| coming daily more and more like the young 
during my drive.” people of Winterport. 

“To be sure I will, mamma,” said Bessy,; While Honora was revolving these unsatis- 
readily. ‘‘ What is it about?” |factory reflections in her mind, an exclama- 

“You will soon know.” And she dictated | tion of amusement and pleasure from Mrs. 
with scarcely a pause or correction, a little | Elderfield and Bessy drew her attention to 
magazine essay..on domestic management, |them. Mrs. Elderfield had just opened a 
full of amusing anecdotes and illustrations. | letter from which dropped a cheque. 
“ There,” said she when Bessy had finished! “For your outfit, my dear,” said she, laugh- 
it, “ you and I, Bessy, will now send that off | ingly, as she gave it to Honora. 
to the ‘ Money-spinner ;’ and if it brings in} “Oh, mamma, what new sacrifice have 
enough for Honora’s journey and outfit, our) you been making now?” cried Honora, 
trouble will not have been wasted. If it is| pleased, yet pained. 
declined with thanks, no ong will be the wiser| ‘‘ No sacrifice at all,” replied her mother. 
but you and I.” “Bessy and I have set our wise heads to- 

Bessy was delighted. gether ——” 

Meanwhile Sabrina, whose letters to her, ‘ No, mamma, it was all your own doing,” 
aunt Honora continued to be very loving and | protested Bessy. 
frequent, reminded her that the date of her| ‘To doa little piece of authorship,” pur- 
promised visit was drawing nearer and nearer, | sued Mrs. Elderfield, “on the sly, you un- 


and expatiated on the delight it would give | derstand, so as to bring no disgrace on our 
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| course, require prudent 


|| some queer sort of machine which had been 
‘| wound up and set in motion. 


| British soldier is a fine fellow when he’s 
| sober ; but I should not think him capable 


excellent widow lady you mentioned gives 
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| your turn, and remember you are the 
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noble family if it proved unsuccessful. In- 
stead of that, you see, it has been a success.” 

“Oh, mamma, where is it?” cried 
Honora, delighted. ‘How very good of 
you! Do let me see it!” 

‘“‘ One would think you cared more for the 
article than the cheque,” said Mrs. Elder- 
field, stooping to take it from the floor. 

“ For both, more than I can tell you,” said 
Honora, kissing her. “The cheque will 
keep (it is a great deal too much, though,— 
for my wants, I mean), but do let me read 
what you have written.” 

“ Alice has it now,—you must wait for 


As for the cheque, it will, of 
management to 
But I am very glad it has 


youngest. 


make it enough. 


* As for the style of talk among subs., well, 
in truth their conversation is wretchedly poor, 
and they havea most abominably small range 
of subjects, beyond which they don’t often 
stray for any length of time. Fellows don’t 
care for art or books, nor yet for politics ; so 
they talk of horses, dogs, other people’s 
merits and defects, criticise the ladies, and 
chaff each other about them. Each man’s 
turn on guard comes about once a week or 
once in ten days, which is not very much. I 
myself have hard work, because I am not yet 
dismissed drill; but I hope I shall be in a 
week or two. In the past week I have been 
a little worried by looking over the company’s 
monthly accounts, and so forth. The captain 
draws monthly the money to pay his company. 
He issues it daily to the colour-sergeant, or 





been sent.” 

And, in short, they were all very cheerful 
and happy. 

Thereafter sundry consultations ensued, 
interesting to all, about what should be 
bought, and how much reserved ; purchases 
were made, needles put in requisition, and 
the outfit was successfully accomplished. 


CHAPTER XVII,—ROWLAND’S CONFIDENCES. 


“HeRE is a letter from Rowland,” said 
Honora one morning, “‘ quite a packet too.” 
“Do read it out,” said Alice, ‘I so enjoy 
his letters.” 
“T must glance over it first,” said Honora. 
“ Though I have no secrets, he may have.” 
Thus wrote the light-hearted Rowland :— 
“‘T enclose a sketch of my drill-sergeant. 
I hope you think I’ve improved. His genus 
has been a subject of intense amusement to 
me ever since I joined. Of all human beings 
I think they seem the most like automatons, 
Suppose a man to fall from the moon on to 
our barrack square, havinga previous acquaint- 
ance with most sublunary affairs except those 
of the army. He sees twenty things like 
men set up in the square, each repeating off 
as fast as possible apparently the identical 
same words and performing almost the same 
actions. He would certainly think. them 


‘So far as my limited experience goes, the 
of the amount of serious thought which the 


him credit for. Of course I only speak of the 
private soldier; many of the non-commissioned 


ought to do so. Some men give the whole 
lump to their sergeant at once; which is 
unwise, for such a proceeding is strictly for- 
bidden by the Queen’s regulations ; and, in 
event of embezzlement, the sergeant may only 
be prosecuted for the amount necessary to 
give the company one day’s pay. 

“T don’t know whether you care for all this, 
but you asked for details, and I can only give 
you such as I have. ‘The colour-sergeant 
pays the men daily, and the subs. see it done 
and affix their signatures—that is, they are 
supposed to go every day to see the company 
paid, but I’m sorry to say there are some that 
often skip even this light duty if it is incon- 
venient. Then they are driven to such shifts 
as these,—one of them comes into the mess- 
room and says, ‘ Corporal Jones came up to 
me just now, as I was talking to Smith (our 
captain), and asked me to come and sign the 
pay-sheet for three days!’ ‘What an awful 
fix !’ says a sympathetic brother sub. ‘ What 
did you do?’ ‘ Told him that I would come 
and see the company paid directly; it had been 
paid three hours before, though.’ ‘I should 
think that you spoke to him ina truly paternal 
manner when you saw him alone!’ ‘I assure 
you I used the language of the poets ; asked 
him how upon earth he thought I could be so 
base as to sign a thing Ihadn’t seen.’ ‘ He'll 
remember it in future.’ ‘I should think so!’ 

“ You see that subs. are not always so par- 
ticular as they ought to be. Another thing is, 
that at the half-yearly inspections the inspect- 
ing general is apt to ask awkward questions 
about the price of different articles, the names 
of the men in the company, and all sorts of 
things which the British subaltern ought to 
know, but seldom does. Here’s the sort of 
thing. Old General says, ‘ Now, Ensign Pipe- 





officers are highly intelligent. 


clay, what's the price of potatoes?’ Ensign 

























































.a colour-sergeant, and says he expects to get 
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Pipeclay ‘with the utmost readiness, ‘ Two- 
pence a hundred, sir’. ‘Ha! humph ! 
ho !’ (knowing just as much about it as 
the sub., perhaps). ‘Well, sir, what's the 
name of that man?’ (pointing to one in the 
ranks). ‘That man, sir? Baker, sir.” The 
general gives a string of other questions, each 
of which is answered by the sub. with the 
utmost fluency, and then off goes the general, 
to the young fellow’s intense relief. Says he 
to the colour-sergeant, ‘ Did I answer nght ?’ 
‘No, sir, not once.’ ‘Is that man’s name 
Baker?’ ‘No, sir, Swiggins.’ Ensign Pipe- 
clay draws a deep breath and thinks himself 
well out of it. 

“Some of these colour-sergeants have 
strange histories. There is one here who 
was in the Crimean war, and took six or 
seven Russians prisoners. How he managed 
it I know not. He was promoted to be an 
officer, but sold his commission. Some say 
he invested the money in a bank, and the 
bank failed. Anyhow he re-enlisted, is now 


his commission again,—for ‘ conspicuous 
bravery’ perhaps, if opportunity offers ; if 
not, for general good conduct. 
“ Sandfort Scrubbs, July 3. 
“ Be it known to you, and all whom it may 
concern, that our paternal Government has in 


free action proclaimed him master of it and 
of his subject, and of everybody round him.” 

“That must have been my dear old friend 
Mr. Harford,” interjected Mrs. Elderfield ; 
“the description fits him exactly.” 

“ His style was clear, simple, and to the 
point; I liked it much. He gave us 
| aneciecs, too, which kept people on the 
alert, and. axioms which wedged themselves 
in people’s minds. When he wielded the 
prophetic denunciations against sin and 
sinners, his voice was thunder, his eye flashed 
liked lightning. It positively made one 
quail. And yet, as two of our precious subs. 
left the church, one said to the other, ‘ Well, 
we've been among rubbish and we’ve heard 
rubbish. ‘It’s a pity then, young gentle- 
men,’ said a neat middle-aged maid-servant 
firing up (Mr. Harford’s parlour-maid, I 
ween), ‘that you did not stay at home and 
read something more improving!’ ‘ Hollo, 
my good woman! you seem to have been 
drinking.’ The ineffable scorn of her look! 
She was in a proper rage, if ever woman was. 
I liked Mr. Harford, During the first part 
of his sermon I thought he looked keenly at 
me ; and when I met him this morning, he 
asked me why I had riot been in uniform. I 
suppose the being in plain clothes struck 
him. I had put them on because I was 











its wisdom seen fit to establish a rifle range 
over a convenient piece of ground called 
Sandfort Scrubbs, near this little seaside 
village of Sandfort, near Sandbay. Said 
Government has also built or caused to be 


going to walk over to Sandbay after service 
to see Catesby’s sisters, who are here with an 
aunt, but it was not de rég/e. Nothing escapes 
his eye.” 

“Ts that all?” said Alice, with regret, as 





built sundry barrack-rooms and _ officers’ 
quarters—a mess-room also’ and officers’ | 
stable. And periodically, detachments of| 
half-drilled recruits and subs., with a captain 
to take care of their morals, a masketry | 
instructor to see they don’t shoot one another | 
or do themselves a mischief, and a doctor to 
look after their health, are sent out to the! 
quarters at the Scrubbs ;—which satisfactorily | 
accounts to you, I hope, for the presence here | 
just now of ninety men and five officers, | 
iacluding your humble servant. 

“‘Sandbay is a’ gay little watering-place | 
hardly a mile off, where are good boating | 
and bathing. Thither repair all the officers 
when they are off duty. We came here on' 
Monday, and shall probably remain another | 
fortnight. I went to the village church here 
yesterday. A tall, upright, majestic old 
clergyman, with a mien truly apostolic, a 
black, piercing eye that seemed to read your 
every thought, and a voice of strange power 
and sweetness that searched and thrilled the 
very heart, got into the pulpit; and his fine, | 





Honora paused. 

“No,” said Honora, “here comes some- 
thing written very small and hurriedly, so that 
it is difficult to make out.” 

“A sort of adventure has just happened. 
Don’t think too much of it, nor‘let it frighten 
mamma. It has sobered me a good deal— 
the end was tragic. I enclose a scrap from 
the local paper, but it makes too much of my 
part in it. However, I’ve sent a copy to 
mamma and papa—I know they'll like it. 

“Mr. Harford has just been in, and took 
both my hands, and was almost ready to hug 
me. What a dear old man he is! A man 
like that might almost ‘sit in Moses’ seat.’ 
He has made me free of his house. How 
strange! he knows you—knows Mrs. Elder- 
field, at any rate. I am getting up some 
swimming matches for the sake of the 
widow.” 

“The paper—do read the paper, Honora,” 
cried they all. 

“¢Gattant Conpuct.— Yesterday at 
Sandbay a coast-guardsman was upset in a 
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small boat some fifty yards from the shore, 
and being unable to swim, he sank. “A 
junior officer named Grey, now in the Scrubbs 
barracks, ran to the spot, and seeing no assist- 
ance afforded, jumped into a boat and pulled 
out to save the poor fellow, who by this time 
had sunk. Mr. Grey stripped and dived 
repeatedly, and for upwards of an hour con- 
tinued his efforts in the water, searching for 
the body, but without success. The tide 
soon after cast the body upon the beach. 
Mr. Grey has since got up some swimming 
matches, the profits:of which he has promised 
to hand over to the widow.’ ” * 

“ Darling fellow!” exclaimed Mrs. Elder- 
field, while all her daughters were in tears. 
Give me my purse, Honora; I can give but 
half a sovereign, but remit it to dear Rowland 
to add to the collection for the widow. Give 
it with my love and blessing.” 

“‘ And my little donation too,” said Bessy, 
giving two half-crowns. 

“ Half a crown from me and another from 
Honora will make just a sovereign,” said 
Alice. “That will be respectable. It will 
do for a money order.” 

“ Make ready my chariot,” said Mrs. Elder- 
field, smiling while she wiped her eyes. ‘‘ You 
and I, Honora, will go to Mrs. Grey’s by 
easy stages and congratulate her.” 

“ And I will go too,” said Bessy ; “it is too 
far for Honora to be your only companion.” 

“ So best, my love.” 

“And I will get the money order,” said 
Alice. ‘ Honora can write to Rowland when 
she comes home.” 

The practical Alice took care to look in, 
by the way, on Mrs. Trant and Miss Kent, 
and secured a sovereign from the one and 
five shillings from the other. Then meeting 
Major Goodwood near the post office, she had 
the triumph of telling him the whole story, 
which charmed and touched him, and made 
him immediately pull out a sovereign to be 
added to the collection, “to encourage the 
boy.” He was sure Eleanor would add her 
contribution—which in another half-hour she 
did. He brought it himself, and said he had 
taken care the paragraph should appear in 
their local paper also. 

“And here comes your mother,” cried he, 
and your sisters looking as tired as can be. 
It was too hard a push for them up that 
slope. I wish I had been at hand.” 

He hastened out-to give Mrs. Elderfield 


*See the Zimes, Aug. 11, 1873. 
alterations are made in names. 
man’s name was Hardwick. 


Some slight 
The brave young 
The place was Walton- 
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his arm, which she was very glad of. All of 
them weré a good deal tired, but would not 
have missed’ going to Mrs. Grey on any 
account, though they agreed it was too steep 
to attempt again—except for a similar 
emergency. 

A cheerful talk ensued, which would have 
delighted Rowland to hear, could a whisper 
ing tube have conveyed it to him. 

“He'll do well, that youngster,” said 
Major Goodwood. ‘ Mind, I prophesy it of 
him. Don’t forget it.” 

“Oh no, I’ll tell him of it,” said Honora. 
** Prophecies sometimes fulfil themselves.” 

“Oh, you’re going to write to him, are 
you? And I’m going to write to Cotton, and 
will tell him about it too. Cotton likes the 
young fellow, though Rowland was at first 
quite the north side of friendly to him, which 
was absurd, you know. A wee bit jealous, 
ha! ha!” 

“ No, I am sure he was not,” said Honora, 
quickly. 

“ Captain Cotton effaced that feeling, if it 
existed,”’ said Mrs. Elderfield, “ by his taking 
him up in his arms and carrying him in here, 
when he could not put his foot to the ground.” 

“And well done of Cotton too. 
by, this youngster has put him out of sight. 


terest for you, Miss Honora.” 

“ Oh, how kind!” exclaimed Honora, with 
a twinge. 

“‘ Yes, I think so,” said Major Goodwood, 
with a look and smile that made her a little 











on-the-Naze. 


confused. 
“Then, mamma,” said she, turning to her 


mother, “had we not better have the cards | 


struck off at once ?” 

“Yes, as soon as we have revised the 
copy,” said Mrs. Elderfield. “Captain Cotton 
has been a very kind and helpful friend 
indeed. ‘Tell him so for me, please, Major 
Goodwood. I thank General Cotton too.” 

“ Cotton,” persisted Major Goodwood, 
“has found his mother ; and thereby hangsa 
story, if you are at leisure to hear it.” 

‘Oh yes, quite at leisure—it will rest me. 
Thank you, Alice,” to her daughter, who 
brought her an egg beaten up in a little hot 
water. 

“¢ Well, the Don turns out to be all right,” 
continued Major Goodwood. “He and the 
Donna (that’s the late Mrs. Cotton, who is, 
her son says, as lovely a woman as ever) were 
lawfully married by the chaplain to the British 
Legation * 

“ Which will satisfy her church, if not his,” 
interjected Alice. 





By-the- | 


Cotton has secured his uncle’s vote and in- | 
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“ But her church zs his,” said Major Good-; he had already embraced; so thenceforth 
wood, “Cotton makes quite an interesting | his course was clear.” 





thing of it. This Don Celadonio has won| “Not untroubled though, I am sure,” said | 


him over; he thinks him a reliable, high-|} Mrs. Elderfield. 

minded man. ‘These Spaniards, you see,) ‘Of course not. He got permission from 
have a certain sort of dignity about them (the his superior to travel, his intentions being 
better sort of them) that is rather impressive, | unsuspected. When once out of the toils, he 
Cotton and his mother and Don Celadonio | determined never to get into them again. 


seem to have been walking to and fro on/ But he was ail but penniless, quite friendless ; | 


some old ramparts, and at length to have sat} had to abandon parents, prospects, country, | 


down while he told them about himself—how everything. He got to Gibraltar, from whence 
he was early laid hold of by the priests, who he thought he might go anywhere he liked, 
were a pleasant-spoken set of old fellows, and | if he had but the means; but he had none. 
belonged to the Escolapios, or pious schools. | He may, for anything I know, have made his 
These priests, who by-the-bye are not Jesuits, musical abilities serve him at a pinch ; at any 


but a much more worthy set of men, are rate, he tried to be a teacher of his own lan- {I 
bound to impart instruction to the young; guage. To his joy he found a little handful 


which, to the best of their lights, they seem of Protestant Spaniards there, who took him 
to have done to Don Celadonio. He loved by the hand, and they thenceforth directed 
them, though he could not quite approve of his course. They got him pupils, only two 
all they did ; but when he was fifteen he was or three to begin with, but one of them was 
transferred to the college of Albarracin, in| Cotton’s mother. You may imagine the 
the Sierras de Molinas, almost the highest rest. Cotton thinks a real generous friend- 
ground in Spain. It is intensely cold; the ship sprung up between them, followed 


| snow lies on the ground eight months in the before long by disinterested love. At any 
‘| year, and the students are half starved, to| rate se is disinterested, and she and Cotton 


‘keep them low. Here he soon found that think he is so; and she is well enough off 


blind faith in the fathers, councils, bulls, for them to live in clover henceforth—on 
traditions, and so on, was exacted of him. the Continent, that is—and General Cotton is 


The more his mind opened, the more he not the man to tempt her back to England.” | 


secretly rebelled against this; and the feeling ‘What a pity he should not make it up 
was shared by his young companions. with her!” said Bessy. 

“Well, somehow he got hold of a Bible,“ Perhaps he will,” said Mrs. Elderfield. 
and read so much of it as to incur the dis-| ‘ Not he,” said Major Goodwood. “ He’s 
pleasure of his superior. Then, after suffer-/ aman of another sort. I don’t believe she 
ing much persecution, he determined in the minds it much nowher son is gone out to 
trouble of his heart to appear to believe her. She is an affectionate, impulsive kind 
everything they wanted him to do, but in of woman, only a little eccentric, and all 
reality only to accept what he saw was in the better for having a guide, if so be he’s a 


| accordance with the word of God.” good one. This man—this ex-presbyter— | 


“Then he was a hypocrite!” said Alice. seems bent on regenerating his country. 

“Of course,” said Major Goodwood. Perhaps it may be regenerated; I’m sure 
“What could he do? He went on in that it wants it. There! I’ve talked myself out 
way, I think, till 1857, and then he was of breath, all owing to you ladies. I hope 
transferred from that horrid college to one at you'll forgive me ; it was very rude.” 
Gandia. There he taught in the schools) “Oh, we are very much obliged. to you. 
with great acceptance, but he trembled at) We have been very much interested,” said 
the thought of being ordained presbyter. _| they. 


“ One day he saw in the hands of one of, ‘“ By-the-by,” said Major Goodwood to | 


his pupils a little book, the cover of which| Honora, as he seemed on the point of going, 
showed him that it did not belong to the! “ we have seen a good deal of that pleasant 


‘ 


| 
1} 
' 
| 
| 
|} 
ti 


school. So he took it from the boy, and vicar of Brookfield whom we saw when we || 


found it was a catechism for children, printed| were on our return from Lady Maudlin’s 
by the Religious Tract Society, at New York.| home. You know whom I mean.” 


| shall be able to judge for myself of the it. He seems such a pleasant man.” 


| 


| | 
| 
This delighted him. ‘Now,’ thought he, ‘I} ‘Oh yes, Mr. Barker. I am glad to hear | 

| 


doctrines of this church which Matamoros! “I thought so too, and so did Eleanor. | 
and Alhama are imprisoned for believing in.’| So, as we felt a little dull without Cotton, I | 
He found they were precisely those which | rode over to Brookfield to leave my card, 
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forth 1 '| and fell in with him, and had a good chat, | poverty, my lord, to become a good painter ’? 
‘said || | and invited him to dinner. He took me | Perhaps I wanted to feel I had no one to 
sac } | indoors, and showed me what a snug, pretty back me up, to fit myself for a good soldier. 
from. || | ra it is, , I told him, however, it looked | Cheer me up a bit, will you? I assure you I 
cry || too much like a bachelor’s hall—it wanted a | want to go ahead.” 
side ! . | rin ; pe re: a rie Lars re ee | Honora did cheer him up, and told him 
is | Po gr rue ke c ne bp aa hogs. mr oe Te way in which he was accepting this 
as: fi | hn SeineGt Wath Buns. ell, good-bye, good- 08 dispelled proved to her already that 
ntry, || a it really was a blessing in disguise. 
ence } | | CHAPTER XVIII.—ROWLAND'S REVERSES. bi Lives of great men ail remind us 
ked, || | WHILE Rowland’s friends were indulging in Wie ony anaes: ives. senyean 
one. || | the most cheerful auguries and anticipations and she strenuously enforced the importance 
> his || about him, a gloom was suddenly thrown on of being ¢horough in whatever he’ undertook. 
any || their day-dreams by the news, first brought Merely to supply answers for which we have 
lan- || || to the Elderfields by Miss Kent, that his|Ct4mmed to set questions is not the primary 
\dful | great-uncle, on whom all his professional object of examinations. Nor should he hope 
him | advancement depended, had been suddenly bya single violent spring to achieve what must 
cted | carried off without signing his will. result from repeated hard efforts—not pursued, 
two | This serious reverse proved to be true| indeed, so long at one time as to exhaust the 
was | when the sisters called on Mrs. Grey, who| brain, but when the brain is most able to bear | 
the bore it well, but was much disappointed. it. ‘The power of application has a good deal | 
nd- | “Tt may lead to dear Rowland’s leaving | to do with the w/Z Where the heart is in the | 
wed the army after all,” said she, “just as I had| work it is easy to apply ; for “love knows no || 
any | reconciled myself to his being in it. There} load.” {| 
tton is no one to push him on now,—no one one “Since your deliberate, decided wish is to || 
off | will purchase a commission for him. | adhere to your profession, the way to ennoble | 
—~on | “He is sure to do well,—sure to rise by| that choice will be to take those steps which | 
yn is | his own merit,” said Honora, sanguinely. | its most illustrious men have taken before you. | 
id.” | But Mrs. Grey could not yet look on the|Sit Henry Lawrence’s school companions 
“up | bright side of things. |say that even his amusements in early life 
| “You have not outlived the season of | always tended to self-culture. Feeling that | 
d. | hope,” said she; “I see most what dis-| he had been imperfectly educated, he resolved | 
Te’s | courages, and I fear my letters are not free|to educate himself as far as means offered, | 
she | from forebodings. Write to him one of your) ¢s/ectadly in what belonged to his own pro- | 
t to encouraging ones, will you? They always| fession ; giving up all trifling aims for these | 
‘ind | hearten him up.” |higher ones. Think how he spent his time | 
all ' Rowland himself wrote shortly after the} when on sick leave, in studying trigonometry | 
‘sa | funeral. He frankly told Honora that he|—not because he had any present use for it, 
™— was hardly able yet to realize his new position, | but because he believed that, some day or || 
try. | | which he did not for a moment feel less| Other, it woud be useful to him. So that | 
sure || affectionately towards his uncle for. when, five years afterwards, an opening oc- | 
out {| Poor uncle George! He would have | curred for him in the trigonometrical survey || 
ope been as sorry as any one to think that a|of India, he was already prepared for it, and || 
| '| neglect or delay of his should have put me| carried his industry and genius into a work || 
ou. |! | in this fix; but I tell papa and mamma not|at once comprehensive and minute. It || 
aid || }} to mind it—I don’t, much. I must work/| brought him into close acquaintance with || 
'| hard, that’s the long and short of it. You|the native lower orders, their trials, oppres- | 
to || will therefore call it a blessing in disguise. | sions, and habits. ui | 
ng; |} I cannot do that yet, however. But, thank} ‘ Now that your professional life gives you || 
ant || God, I am a healthy young fellow, with| plenty of bodily exercise, study may, in fact, || 
We | plenty of work in me and no encumbrances ; | be your recreation, if you cultivate a love for || 
in’s || so I’ve only to put my shoulder to the wheel. | it ; and this love will be fed by a lively sense | 
I hope mamma will not want me to sell out. | of its usefulness and even necessity in open- 
ear | I think when a man chooses his part in life,| ing a way for your promotion. Readiness in | 
| || he had better stick to it; not be first one| availing yourself of sudden opportunities is ||. 
or. | || thing, then another, unless there is some| what you have shown you naturally have || 
1, I | || cogent reason for it. Wasn’t it Poussin who| great aptitude for; and the more you cultivate | 
rd, || || said to an amateur artist, ‘ You only want| it, the better for yourself and others. I dare | 
VI. 3G 
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say you know the story of the African boy who 
saved his master’s life by suddenly presenting 
his drumstick like a pistol at the assailants, 
who, taking it for a fire-arm, ran off. Eagle sight 
to discern the way to happy hits—presence 
of mind, help in emergencies (as you did 
lately), thoroughness, quickness, steadiness, — 
all these, my dear Rowland, will be the step- 
ping-stones to eminence ; acquire them, and 
I am sure you will succeed.” 

Why is Major Goodwood completing a 
careful toilette by placing a beautiful rose 
in his button hole, and drawing on a faultless 
pair of gloves? and why does his good- 
humoured face shine with extreme compla- 
cence? Either he has achieved or is 
expecting some great success; what can it 
be? 

Major Goodwood is, we fear, on the brink 
of an unwise step. He was happy, he would 
be happier, and—what will he be presently ? 
» Tell me your companions, and I’ll tell you 
what you are. Major Goodwood has been 
unsettled by Captain Cotton, and ideas have 
formed in his brain from which it was wholly 
free. He was not a'vain man, not a restless 
man, not a man dissatisfied with his portion 
in life. Before his working powers had been 
quite used up, he had been comfortably 
shelved where he could amuse himself by 
watching the luckless wights, still breasting 
the stream. The boyish dreams of love and 
ambition had faded long ago; his moderate 
desires for promotion had been quite satis- 
fied ; his pretty garden, snug house, pleasant 
neighbours, and easy affluence, made him 
deem himself one of the most favoured of 
men, and indeed he really was so. 

When Captain Cotton billeted himself on 
him, and talked of matrimony whenever they 
were (éte-a-téte, Major Goodwood was at 
first amused, then interested, and did his 
best to promote his friend’s happiness. ‘To 
this end he insisted on it that Cotton had 
only to propose to Honora to become pos- 
sessed of the most charming woman in the 
world ; and by enforcing and enlarging on 
this theme, he warmed his own feelings when 
he had only aimed at warming his friend’s. 
Greatly was he taken aback when he found 
that Captain Cotton had acted on his advice 
and been rejected. “ Try again,” was his 
advice on the moment. “Rome was not 
built in a day. Faint heart never won fair 
lady.” But no,— 


‘* What care I how fair she be, 
If she be not so to me?” 


Captain Cotton did not like being repulsed 





again. His pride was hurt, seemingly, be- 
cause he did not come, see, and conquer, as 
he expected to do. 

Well, but Honora? What could she mean 
by it? Did she really not care for him? 
Did she care for anybody else? Did she mean 
to say no to whomsoever asked her? Major 
Goodwood had better have let that question 
rest ; there was no call to ask it. Instead of 
which the imprudent man—all people are 
imprudent sometimes—would fain have it 
answered, at the risk of the answer being 
unsatisfactory. 

He met her walking in the garden, and 
the opening was the most natural in the 
world. 

“ How well your roses are looking!” said 
he. 
“Well,” said she, “ I think your own put 
ours to the blush, for you have a beautiful 
one in your button-hole.” 

“If you think it worth acceptance, pray 
let me offer it to you,” said he. 

“Oh, thank you, no,” said Honora, “I 
did not mean that—I could not think of 
such a thing.” 

* But now you do think of it, pray have 
it,” said he, “if you think it worth 
acceptance.” 

“ Oh, of course, since you are so kind. I 
will go in and put it in a flower-glass.” 

“ No, pray do not,” said Major Goodwood, 
“till we have strolled about here a little 
longer. I have something I want to say to 
you presently, and this will be as good a 
place as any, or better.” 

“What is it?’ said Honora. “ Something 
about the school ?” 

“No, not at all. What did I say to you 
just now ?—about the rose, you know.” 

“ I’m sure I can’t remember,” said Honora, 
looking mystified. 

“Didn’t I say ‘if you think it worth 
acceptance, pray let me offer it to you’?”’ 

“ Yes, you did certainly. Don’t you offer 
it me, then?” 

“Yes, yes, of course—but I offer you 
something more,—don’t you see? I offer you 
myself. If you think me worth acceptance, 
pray let me offer myself to you.” 

“Oh, Major Goodwood, you are really too 
kind,” said Honora, laughing. “I cannot 
think of such a thing for a moment.” 





“ But why not?” urged he, most persua- | 


sively, “why not ?” 

“ T cannot think of it for an instant, teite- 
rated she, beginning to walk towards the 
house.” : 

“Stay, stay! I cannot let you walk off in 
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| pier as wives than they are now. 
| it is a desirable thing for many, but I happen 
| to be contented as I am—no great wonder, I 
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this way. Now we’ve begun, we must have 
it out.” 

“7 did not begin it. 
it the better.” 

“Not so; I’ve a good deal to say, if you 
would not cut me short. My words don’t 
always come easy when I’m hurried—I don’t 
choose the best for the occasion.” 

“I assure you I have never perceived it; 
and this occasion is not worthy of you.” 

“T think quite otherwise; and you may 
believe me or not, my dear Honora, but I 
have long thought of you more highly than 
any other woman, but never till quite lately 
had an idea of presuming to offer myself to 
you.” 

“‘ Why should you then now, Major Good- 
wood? We have no neighbour we respect 
and esteem more completely, so that it will 
really be a pity if we cease to be on our 
present footing.” 

“ Quite so, I thmk; and my desire is to 
make it still more pleasant.” 

“ Ah, but it cannot be in the way you pro-. 
pose. As a friend, and the friend of my 
mother and sisters, I sincerely value you ; 
but our intimacy would be quite spoilt if you 
insisted on a nearer connection.” 

“Well, I can’t see why that need be. 
Our tastes accord ; I admire everything you 
do; I have the greatest regard for your 
mother and sisters; I could offer you a very 
fair position; I suppose I’m hardly out of 
the pale of marrying men yet-——” 

“‘ However that may be, I consider myself 
decidedly out of the pale of marrying women 
—of women who think they should be hap- | 
Of course 


The sooner we end 


think,—and I had supposed you, contented 
too.” 


but I should be as much like it as I coudd be, 
without a lady at my fireside. ‘ Without 
a woman’ (how do the verses run? )— 


“ae 


Oh, what were man? A world without a sun!’” 


“Ah, there are too many of us to leave 
the world sunless. Come in and see mamma, 
Major Goodwood. ” 

‘Stay a little—take one more turn” (but 
she would not.) “If I go inat all I must 
broach the subject to her.” 

“JT must entreat that you will not,” said 
Honora, seriously annoyed. 

“Well, if it’s really a lost game, I don’t 
see it would be any good; and in fact I 
should much prefer, in that case, that it was 
henceforth unmentioned by both of us.” 

“Quite the best way. I will not if you 
will not.” 

“JT will not if you will not. Especially be 
mum to Miss Alice. I should not like her 
rallying me. If I spoke unadvisedly let by- 
gones be bygones. It would be too hard, in 
trying to secure one, to lose all.” 

“Too hard on us also,’ said Honora. 
“Depend on me; it shall be as if it kad 
never happened.” 

“Thank you. Well, then, good-bye. I 
don’t feel inclined to go indoors just now. I 
must compose myself by a nice brisk walk. 
Good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye.” 

“ He gave her hand a hearty shake, looked 
earnestly at her, and was off. On the other 
side of the house he came unexpectedly on 
Alice, watering her flowers. 

“‘ Good morning, Major Goodwood, What ! 
are not you coming in?” 

“Not this morning, thank you. 
for a long walk.” 

“‘Oh! mamma will be sorry not to see 
you. What a beautiful rose !” 


I’m off 





“So I was, and so I am, and meant to 
continue to be,”’ said Major Goodwood ; “I 
meant to carry it on yet a step higher, and 
raise content into felicity.” 

“Does not the very aim show a want 
of content? And what would become of 
your sister ?” 

**Oh, we should arrange all that : Eleanor 
has little crotchets of her own, and _ very | 
likely may herself marry, some day, and | 
then what would become of me ?” 

“TI don’t think you would make yourself 
very miserable,” said Honora, laughing. 

“ Why, that is not my disposition, luckily; | 


7 


“Tt took my fancy just as I came out,” 
said he, carelessly. “ Do you think it worth 
having ?” 

“Oh dear yes! Quite worth having. 
Thank you very much. What a perfect 
specimen! Must you go? Well, I wish 
you a pleasant walk.” 

“ She’s a nice creature,” thought he as he 
pursued his way, “though a long way off from 
Honora. Well, we're to go on just in the 
old way, that’s one comfort ; and I don’t feel 
very much put out about it. I suppose my 
feelings are getting a little blunted—I take 
things easy now.” 
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NOTES ON ANCIENT AND 


MODERN ORMUZ AND 


BUNDUR ABBAS. 


BY LIEUTENANT C. R. LOW (LATE) INDIAN NAVY. 


THERE are few places, even in the “ gorgeous 
East,” concerning which poets, and people 
gifted with highly imaginative tastes in 
general, have so much and so often raved as 
of Ormuz. To the prosaic mind in search of 


singular stratification, combined with the 
conical shape of numerous isolated hills, 
gives it a highly volcanic aspect. Rock salt 
also enters largely into the formation of the 
island; and where the heavy rains, to which 


unembellished truth, or to the observant | this part of the Persian Gulf is occasionally 


traveller, all this eulogy in flowing verse or 
scarce less fervid prose is astonishing, seeing | 


| subjected, have washed away the soil, its ap- 
pearance is most remarkable, in some places 


what the island of Ormuz in sober reality i is, | | receiving a reddish tinge from a thin layer of 


and what it might have been even in its | 
palmiest days. I will now proceed to lay | 
before the reader all that is known of the | 
past history of the far-famed island, and I 
will also seek to give him some idea of its | 
present desolate condition. 

Ormuz, then, is situated at the entrance to | 


the Persian Gulf ; and as its position is of con- | 


siderable strategical importance, it is a little 
singular that we British, who are remarkable 
all over the world no less for our keen ap- 
preciation of the most commanding military 
positions than for the coolness with which we 
seize and occupy such points—it is, or rather 
would be, a little remarkable that we had not 
pounced upon Ormuz as an eligible site for a 
fort or naval station, were it not that the 
solution of this abstinence from seizing 
on what is our neighbour's is to be found 
in the fact that we have actually appropriated 
a certain spot in the neighbouring island of 
Kishm, called Bassadore. I have had cog- 
nizance of this occupation from unhappy ex- 
perience, for some of the dreariest days of 
my life have been passed either in the har- 
bour of the said British station of Bassadore 
or cruising off its desert shore. To return. 

The word Ormuz will conjure up in the 
minds of many readers those noble lines 
from one of the greatest of our English 
poets, Milton, who thus writes in Paradise 
Lost :”— 


‘* High on a throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormuz or of Ind, 
Or where the gorgeous East, with richest hand, 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold, " 
Lieutenant Wellsted, I.N., gives some in- 
teresting particulars regarding Ormuz in his 
valuable work of Travels. The island is 
about twelve miles in circumference, and in 
form nearly circular. From seaward the 
surface appears entirely denuded of soil, and 
exhibits a great variety of colouring ; this 








| earth strongly impregnated with oxide of iron, 

while even the sand on the sea-shore is par- 
tially composed of the finest particles of iron 
pulverized by the action of the waves; in 
| others the blueness and transparency of ice 


| in the saline efflorescence gives it the appear- 


| ance of snow—a mockery in such a torrid and 
‘burning region, more delusive and striking 
than the mirage or false waters of the clsert. 

The kingdom of Hormuz, or Hormuzeia, 
situate on the adjacent mainland, gave its 
name to this island. According to Napo- 
leon, the first settlers on it were some Arabs, 
compelled by the Tartar invaders of Persia 
to fly from the continent. An old fisherman 
named Jeroon is said to have been the sole 
inhabitant when these refugees arrived, and 
the island was called after him until it re- 
ceived its present designation. 

Early in the sixteenth century the Portu- 
guese were the chief naval power in the East ; 
their fleets dominated over all the Eastern 
seas from the Cape of Good Hope to Singa- 
pore, and the renowned Admiral Alphonso de 
Albuquerque raised the naval might of Por- 
tugal to its loftiest pinnacle of greatness. 
Albuquerque landed at Perim in the Straits of 
Babelmandeb ; he attempted in vain to cap- 
ture Aden, but he seized and colonized the 
island of Ormuz. Though the arid nature of 
the surface of the earth rendered this new 
acquisition valueless to Persian eyes, yet the 
great conqueror appreciated its value on 
account of its commanding situation, and of 
the excellent harbour it possessed. 

It is almost impossible to form a decided 
opinion regarding the extent of the city of 
Ormuz in the time of its pristine greatness ; 
but some idea may be gained from the fact 
that a perpendicular line from the fort ditch 
to the hills in the rear of the ruins measures 
about a mile and a half; while two towers 
still standing at either extremity of the base 
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immediately above the beach, and marking | the East. Did any native sovereign require 











the limits of the town, may be about two an active and unscrupulous ally against some 
miles apart. The western of these towers still European nationality, and he immediately 
bears the name of Urgazee, and the eastern | made proposals to another Christian power. 
that of Meshshateh. Outside the latter and |The Mahrattas and Bajee rao sought to eject 
stretching south-eastward, seem to have been | the Portuguese from their possessions in the 
suburbs parallel with the sea-shore, and Malabar coast, and to whom did they at once 
leading down to a pier distant three or four | look for allies but to the English Governor of 
miles, and which bears the name of Trompuk. | Bombay? Our prolonged struggles with the 
The extent and solid nature of the fortifi-: French under Dupleix and their native asso- 
cations, which the spoiler and the vicissitudes | ciates are well set forth in Major Malleson’s 
of more than three hundred years have not | recent work on the history of the French in 
been able utterly to demolish, attest the | India from the founding to the fall of Pondi- 
durable character of the masonry and the cherry. Again, our petty wars with the Dutch, 
skill of the Portuguese engineers who erected | though less popularly known, and the con- 
them. For more than a hundred years did the | tentions between the rival East India Com- 
city of Ormuz flourish, the chief emporium! panies, exemplify the same course of action. 
of commerce in the East; to its shores, Against the Portuguese, the English, as I 
gathered the merchants of India, Arabia, and have said, were ready auxiliaries in the case 
Persia, until the sound of most Asiatic of Ormuz. 
tongues, and of many from the African con-| An agreement was signed between the Per- 
tinent, could be heard in its streets and / sian king and Mr. Edward Monnox, the agent 
markets. The city grew in extent and wealth, of the East India Company, at Ispahan, and 
and numbered at its prime 4,000 houses and among other clauses the English were ex- 
40,000 inhabitants. It had been in the|empted from paying customs on the mer- 
occupation of the Portuguese for more than a chandise they imported at Gombroon, on the 
century when the Persian monarch resolved | mainland, and were also allowed a share of 
upon its conquest. During that period the duties taken from others, added to which 
Ormuz had become the emporium of all the they received boundless promises of future 
commerce of the Persian Gulf: merchants| favours. By such means the agents of our 
from every quarter of the globe had flocked | greatest commercial company were induced 
to a city where their property and persons to take part in the destruction of a rival 
were secure against injustice and oppression, | trading establishment. 
and whence they could carry on a profitable Imaum Koule Khan, Governor of Fars, 
commerce with Persia, Turkey, and Arabia, received instructions to command the land 
without being exposed to the dangers of a forces of his Majesty the Shah, and he 
residence in those barbarous and unsettled gathered together a powerful army, while 
countries.* At length the grandeur of the some ships of the East India Company were 
emporium, that had risen as if by magic on despatched from India to fulfil our part in 
this solitary rock, excited the envy and cu- the nefarious design. In 1622 the siege was 
pidity of Shah Abbas, the reigning sovereign undertaken. The Portuguese displayed the 
of Persia, and that monarch resolved to | greatest valour and fortitude, but all was un- 
capture the city, and thereby divert all this! availing. Worn down by hunger and fatigue, 
wealth and trade into his own dominions. and altogether hopeless of succour, they 
But the question arose,—how was he to assail | were compelled to surrender. The city was 
an island ? for though he could reckon upon | given over to the Persians, by whom it was 
the services of countless soldiers, he had no | quickly stripped of all that was valuable, and 
fleet wherewith to transport his army and | left to decay. Abbas was overjoyed at the 
bombard the town. It was not long before his conquest, but the high expectations he en- 
search for an ally was rewarded with success. | tertained of leading the commerce that had 
It has been said of the Irish that if the | made Ormuz great into the ports of his own 
services of a hangman were required to|kingdom were doomed to disappointment. 
operate upon a countryman, another indivi-|On the other hand, the hopes which the 
dual of the same nationality would be the| servants of the East India Company had 
first to undertake the job. In like manner, | cherished from the extinction of the ancient 
the same might be said of those members of rivalry of the Portuguese in the Persian 
the European brotherhood of nations who! Gulf were also falsified by the event. The 
had a footing or strove to gain possessions in treaty which Abbas had entered into to 








* History of Persia, by Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B. | obtain their aid, whereby it was stipulated 
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that all plunders should be equally divided, 


that each should appoint a governor, and. 


that the future customs of Ormuz and Gom- 
broon should be equally shared, was disre- 
garded from the moment the conquest was 
completed.* Every expectation of advantage 
was soon dispelled by Shah Abbas refusing 
to allow the English to fortify Ormuz or any 
other port in the gulf. 

Sir Thomas Herbert gives in quaint lan- 
guage a very interesting account of the fall of 
this now silent and desolate heap of ruins. 
This gentleman enjoyed peculiar facilities for 
acquiring information regarding the history 
of Ormuz. He was attached as historian to 
the political mission sent to Persia, two 
years after the fall of Ermuz, by King James 
I., and of which Sir Dodmore Cotton was 
appointed the chief. He says, “ Ormuz is 
an isle within the gulf; in old times known 
by the name of Geru, and before that, Agiris 
(but I dare not say from a famous Theban 
of that name) ; its circuit is fifteen miles, and 
procreates nothing noteworthy, salt excepted, 
of which the rocks are participant, and the 
silver shining sand expresseth sulphur. 

“At the end of the isle appear yet the ruins 
of that late glorious city, built by the Por- 
tugals, but under command of a titular king, 
a Moor. It was once as big as Exeter, the 
buildings fair and spacious, with some 
monasteries and a large bazaar or market. 

“Of most note and excellence is the castle, 
well seated, entrenched, and fortified. Ina 
word, this poor place, now not worth the 
owning, was but ten years ago the only 
stately city in the Orient, if we may believe 
this universal proverb,— 


‘Si terrarum orbis, quaqua patet, annulus esset, 
Illius Ormusium gemma, decusque foret.’ 


(‘ If all the world were but a ring, 
Ormus the diamond should bring.’) 


“This poor city was defrauded of her hopes 


* Mr. Monnox had written from Ispahan in the 
previous year, to his masters, the East India Com- 
pany, ‘‘that their dear infant’’ (meaning the com- 
mercial factory at Gombroon) ‘‘ would receive new 
life if the King but kept his word ;” and when he 
found, after the fall of Ormuz, that the Shah had no 
intention of doing so, he wrote stating that no benefit 
whatever could be expected from that possession 
unless held exclusively by the English. By the 
treaty between Abbas and the agents of the East 
India Company, all Mohammedans made captive were 
to be given up to the King of Persia, and all Chris- 
tians to the English, Mr. Monnox, when he reports 
the fall of the island, boasts of his humanity to the 
prisoners, but adds, ‘‘I must trust to Heaven for my 
reward, for the Portuguese are but slenderly thankful.” 
(Quoted by Malcolm.) 


of continuing glory such time as Emangoly- 
Chawn, Duke of Shyraz or Persepolis, took 
it with an army of 15,000 men, by command 
of the King of Persia, who. found himself 
bearded by the Portugal. Howbeit they 
had never triumphed over them had not 
some English merchant ships (then too much 
abused by the bragging Lusitanian, and so 
exasperated) helped them, by whose valour 
and cannon the city was sacked and depopu- 
lated. The captains (serving the East India 
merchants) were Captains Weddall Blyth, and 
Woodcocke. 

“ Their articles with the Persian duke were 
to have the lives of the poor Christians at 
their disposal, some cannons, and half the 
spoil ; and accordingly when the city was 
entered, after a brave and tedious resistance, 
forced to yield by plagues, fluxes, and famine, 
every house of quality, magazine, and monas- 
tery were sealed up with the signets of the 
duke and merchants. By which good order 
the Company had no doubt been enriched 
with two millions of pounds (though but their 
share), had it not been prevented by a rascal 


|sailor’s covetousness, who, though he knew 


the danger of his life and loss of the Christians’ 
credit, yet stole in a monastery sealed with 
both consents, committed sacrilege upon the 
silver lamps, chalices, crucifixes, and other 
rich ornaments, and stuffed so full that in 
descending his theft cried out against him, 
was taken by the Persians, led to the 
duke, confessed, and was drubbed right hand- 
somely. But the greatest mischief came 
hereby unto the English, for the perfidious 
pagans, though they knew the merchants 
were not guilty of this transgression, and con- 
sequently had not broken the order, notwith- 
standing, the soldiers went to the duke, 
saying, ‘ Shall we sit idle, while the English, 
through stealth and secrecy, exhaust all our 
hopes of benefit and riches ?’ 
|  Whereat the duke, glad of such advan- 
tage, replied, “ If so, then go and have your 
| desires.” Whereupon they broke open the 
houses and store of what was valuable, and 
'made themselves masters of all they found; 
whilst the confident sailors lay bragging of 
their victories ashipboard. And when they 
were possessed of what was done they ex- 
claimed as men possessed ; but the Persians 
understood them not, nor cared they what 
their meaning was, seeing they verified the 
adage, “ Give losers leave to prate.” 

“Yet they found enough to throw away by 
that small, sufficiently showing their luxurious 
minds and prodigality if they had gotten 














more,—dicing, whoring, brawling, and tippling 
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being all the relics of their husbandry and| desolate heaps, amid which the vestiges of 
‘| thankfulness. Kegan fine dwellings, of baths, and of a 
“Only Captain Woodcocke had good luck /large church may yet be clearly distin- 
|} and bad, lighting upon a frigate that stole | guished. At a distance of one hundred 
away unwilling to the enemy, loden with| yards from the land’s end can be seen a 
| pearls and treasure, that he took for prize | building of graceful construction, which was in 
|} and kept all to himsetf, perhaps worth a all probability used as a lighthouse by the 
|; million of reals, or better. But see ill) Portuguese, though, as it is of a similar 
{| fortune. The /Vhale (of which he was cap-| character to the minarets that I have seen 
tain), rich laden with his master’s and his|in Mesopotamia, was doubtless built by the 
|| own goods, hard by Swally Road without the | Mussulman inhabitants of the island. It is 
bar, sunk, and was swallowed by the sands, | built of brick and stone arranged in herring- 
occasioned by a hole neglected by the car-| bone patterns. Within, a winding staircase 
|| penter, and failing to careen or mend her, leads up to the top; but the steps are broken 
|| the ports Were open and took in water, which, | away at twelve or fourteen feet from the top, 
|| to prove that even whales are subject to/ thus precluding all possibility of reaching the 
destruction, perished in that merciless upper part without a ladder. Close by the 
i} element ; Woodcocke, not long after, over- fort cluster a hundred or more wretched 
whelming his life with too much care, too | earth hovels, the abode of fishermen or 
unable to moderate so great misfortunes. | shepherds, whose flocks pasture within the 
“This poor city is now disrobed of all her| crater. One single shed, where dried dates, 
bravery ; the Persians each month convey raisins, and tobacco are exposed for sale, is 
her ribs of wood and stone to aggrandize|all that now remains of the trade of Ormuz. 
Gombroone, not three leagues distant, out of} The greater part of the inhabitants being 
whose ruins she begins to triumph. | Persians, some description of the national 
“OrmuzIslandhas no fresh water, save what | dress would be appropriate. All Persians are 
the fruitful clouds weep over her in sorrow of the Sheeah sect of Mohammedanism, and 
of her desolation, late so populous ; those are | wear tight-fitting garments, so as to be dis- 
preserved in urns or earthen jars, and are | tinguished from the Sonnites, for whom they 
most comfortable to drink in, and to give} entertain an acrimonious hatred, not less 
bedding a cool and refrigerating sleeping-| bitter than that which inspires Roman 
place, to terrify scorching Phaéton, who is| Catholics, and Protestants, and other 
there potent in his flames and sulphur.” Christian sects in our enlightened age and 
Mr. Palgrave in his travels visited Ormuz, country. This tight-fitting coat is made of 
and was of opinion that it is an extinguished | dark cloth, and is called acaba. It fits close 
volcano, as are also numerous islands in the | to the shape as far as the waist, from whence 
Red Sea ; among them Perim, Jebel Zuggur, it is worn loose like a petticoat, and has 
Jebel Teer, *Zebayer, and Harnish. ‘The’ tight sleeves left open near the wrists. The 
circumference consists of a wide oval wall,| caba is confined also by a girdle tied round 
formed by steep crags, fireworn and rugged. the waist, and containing usually a dagger, or 
These enclose a central basin, where grow) if the wearer is a meerza or writer, the writing 
shrubs and grass. The basaltic slopes of the | materials necessary to his calling. Loose 
outer barrier run in many places clean down | drawers, called shu/wars, enclose his nether 
into the sea, amid splinter-like pinnacles and man, and his costume is completed by a pair 
fantastic crags of many colours, like those! of high-heeled slippers, usually of a green 
which lava often assumes on cooling. colour, or shoes of quilted cotton or leather, 
Between west and north a long triangular which he wears in walking. When on horse- 
promontory, low and level, advances to a back, boots replace the shoes, and he 
considerable distance, and narrows into a stuffs his long robe into his ample drawers, 
neck of land, which is terminated by a .few in which also, at a pinch, he can stow away 
rocks. Qn this narrow neck stands the great | a few days’ provisions. On these occasions 
fortress, the work of Portuguese builders and|an outer caba is added, frequently made of 
engineers ; so solid and well constructed is | sheepskin, with the fur inside. Stay, I had 
the masonry that it has withstood for more| quite overlooked his most characteristic 
than three centuries the storms that lash the | garment, if the covering for the head can be 
waters of the inland sea that laves its foot. | called so. You can tell a Persian anywhere 
The greater part of the promontory itself/ by the tall pointed black lambskin cap, which 
is covered with ruins. Here stood the once/ is worn alone by his nation, and behind which 
thriving town, now a confused extent of| his hair falls in ringlets. The peasantry use 
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in winter-time a garment made of sheepskin 
or of thick pliant felt, thrown loosely over the 
shoulders, with the head-dress, consisting of 
the inevitable high pointed felt cap, while 
cloth bandages are bound round the legs, 
similar to those worn by Savoyards and 
shepherds of the Italian peninsula. 

Mr. Palgrave thus concludes his medita- 
tions on the complete decay of this once | 





prophet endeavoured to restore the purer 
Chaldean doctrine of one immortal and 
beneficent Being, the Creator of the universe ; 
and he added the contending principles of 
good, represented by Hormuzd, and evil or 
darkness, by Ahriman, with his angels of 
destruction. The good principle was assisted 
by angels or deputies, and also these again 
by priests, who were to preserve in a pure 














famous city :—“ I have seen the abasement of ‘state the four elements of man, of which 
Tyre, the decline of Surat, the degradation | light; the highest, represented by the sun, 
of Goa, but in none of those fallen seaports | was the especial type of Hormuzd. Hence 
is aught resembling the utter desolation of arose the characteristic feature of their 
Ormuz.” ‘religion, the worship of fire, which o 

We also have moralized amid the soli-, Behendie (é. ¢., followers of the true faith), a. 
tudes of Ctesiphon, Seleucia, and other great they designate themselves, regard as a 
cities in Mesopotamia and elsewhere, and necessary tenet. Their sacred books are 
few have been the exceptions where the termed Zend-Avesta, from two words signi- 
saying “Sic transit gloria mundi” may be fying “character” and “language,” and of 
more appropriately quoted. |which Zoroaster is reputed the author. The 

There are no springs in the island, but the | religion of this sage or prophet continued to 
heavy winter rains supply the vaulted cisterns |be that of the state of Irak until the flood 
with water enough to serve the scanty popu- | of Arabian conquest in the seventh century, 
lation all the year round. A deep trench) when some of the so-called Kafirs, or un- 
surrounds the fort on the land side. The) believers, preserved their ancient religion by 
gates still retain their iron-plated doors of | a forced exile into-countries more eastward ; 
Portuguese date ; the walls are in tolerably | while others fled to the island of Ormuz, and 
good repair, the vaultings little damaged, and | there carried on the practices of their religion. 
the interior not much changed from what it, The sword of Mohammed was not to be 


was in old times. The actual reception-room | resisted, and most of the Guebres embraced 
of the governor seems to have been once the the Mussulman faith, and become Sonnites or 
domestic chapel of the garrison, and is | Sheeahs, chiefly the ‘latter, 


capable of containing three hundred men.| The fire-worshippers of the present day are 
The harbour consists of two bays, one to the confined to the city of Yezd, and some towns 


west, the other to the east of the promontory, in Kirman and in India along the western || 
and the anchorage is sheltered and the “ hold- | coast, where they are well known under the || 


ing-ground” good. The island belongs to | name of Parsees, and have acquired a cha- 
the Imaum of Muscat, who derives a small|racter for industry and mildness, combined 
revenue from the salt, which any one can take | with a marvellous aptitude for making money. 
away provided he pays a small fee to the| Their agéare or fire-temples are, however, 
petty governor who is in command here. | neither numerous nor handsome in Bombay. 


Ormuz has now a population of some three They have a singular mode of disposing of | 


hundred souls ; and this barren rock is the their dead, regarding which those who have 
spot which Moore has immortalized in “ Lalla lived at Surat and Bombay, have enjoyed 
Rookh,” and of which he writes as if it were a| peculiar facilities for observation from the 
paradise in earth instead of being a very) exercise of their olfactory powers. I refer 
purgatory (not to compare it to a still more| to the practice of exposing the bodies of 
undesirable place), in which the spirits of their dead upon towers, there to be devoured 
unjust persons might amply expiate all sins| by birds; and it is said from the part of the 
committed in the flesh. Ormuz was, in fact, corpse first preyed upon they draw inferences 
the last spot in the sea which served as a as to the fate of the deceased. 
retreat for the Guebres or fire-worshippers;| About ten miles from Ormuz, on the 
so that the favourite poet of Erin had a foun- neighbouring mainland, stands the town of 
dation of fact on which to build his fairy fabric} Gombroon, which Shah Abbas caused to 
of fiction. be called after him on the fall of its rival 
The Guebres, as the Parsees are properly; Ormuz. As I have said, contrary to his 
designated, are a very ancient religious sect | expectations Bundur Abbas gained little by 
in Persia, and derive their origin from the | the destruction of its neighbour. The English, 
immediate followers of Zoroaster. This! French, and Dutch had factories there which 
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were fostered by Abbas, who was anxious to 
increase the import duties he derived from 
its trade ; but its commercial splendour was | 
destined to be short-lived. Towards the close | 
of the seventeenth century it sank into an 
insignificance which the traffic near the Cape 
of Good Hope tended to increase, and from | 
which it has never recovered. Some portions | 
of the English houses are still standing, and | 
those erected by the Dutch are in better | 
repair, and, until his death, used to serve his | 
Highness Sultan Sayyid Said, the Imaum of | 
Muscat, as a residence during his visit to the | 
fort. 

The only ruins that can be traced as | 
having been inhabited by Europeans are the | 
remains of a church and a few mouldering 
tombs without inscriptions. The latter, 
situated just without the modern town, are 
twelve in number, and are either in the form 
of domes or pyramids supported on columns. | 
Even these few sepulchres have been dese- | 
crated by the bigoted inhabitants, and in 
many instances despoiled of their moulder- 
ing contents. 

Colonel Pelly, the late political resident in | 
the Persian Gulf, in the year 1863 described 


_Bundur Abbas as follows :—“ It is a walled 


township of about 8,000 or 9,000 inhabitants, 
with suburbs extending along an open sea- 
beach, backed at a distance of fifteen miles 
by a range of lofty and apparently desolate 
mountains, although the clefts in the middle 
slopes of this range produce excellent 
oranges, and are said to be otherwise studded 
with trees. Behind the present town are 
some large tombs of superior construction, 
but they are falling into ruins. To the west- 
ward lies the débris of an extensive former 
town, and among it the ruins of an exten- 
sive former factory, which seems to have 
been in the first instance pulled down to 
prevent its being used as a point of attack by 
any hostile force. A better and more 
sheltered position for a fort lies about four 
miles to the westward, at the entrance of the 
Clarence Straits, which is said in former times 
to have been the site of a small dundur.* The 
present Bundur Abbas is destitute of any pier 
or other artificial improvement, and has only 
from two to three fathoms of water at a dis- 
tance of two miles out; so that during the 
frequent southerly or south-easterly winds, it 
becomes a lee shore lashed by a heavy surf, 


* Bundur means ‘‘ landing-place.” 
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rendering it necessary for craft to seek shelter 
under the island of Ormuz or Kishm.” 

The mission undertaken some years ago by 
Colonel Pelly, Political Resident in the Per- 
sian Gulf, to the court of the Shah of Persia 
at Shiraz, regardtng the ownership of Bundur 
Abbas, was completely successful ; and this 
accomplished officer was enabled to patch 
up the dispute then pending between Persia 
and the Sultan of Oman, 

The lease of Bundur Abbasand the adjacent 
strip of land had been granted for twenty years 
to the late Imaum Sayyid and his posterity. 
When Syud Salim, the present ruler of Muscat, 
succeeded to the throne, the Shah coolly set 
the lease aside, afterthe imperturbable manner 
of eastern diplomacy, and the plea he used 
for the act of spoliation was worthy an Old 
Bailey special pleader,—to wit, that the lease 
spoke of “sons” only, not grandsons. As 
the Persian word used for “ posterity” means 
also sons, there was just a slight pretence of 
justice in the unworthy subterfuge. The 
Imaum, however, did not read it in this 
light, and, indignant at the fraud sought to be 
perpetrated, threatened to blockade the port 
with his ships; for the present Imaum still 
retains the old Omanee superiority at sea. An 
appeal from the wily Shah to the Indian 
Government led to the interference of 
Colonel Pelly, who forbade the Imaum 
from breaking the peace, and went to talk 
over the matter with the governor of the 
province of Fars at Shiraz. The result is 
that Bundur Abbas has been leased to the 
ruler of Oman for seven years, at 25,000 
tomans a year, or more than a third added 
to the former lease. It remains to be seen 
whether at the end of the new lease the Shah 
will revert to the practice lately so successful, 
and vulgarly termed “trying it on.” 

If our political relations with the Persian 
court were entrusted to the Indian Govern- 
ment, as they used to be early in the present 
century—and they werenever better conducted 
than by able Indian soldier-diplomatists of 
the Malcolm school—such quarrels and mis- 
understandings as these might be as easily 
and satisfactorily settled. 

And now I think I have exhausted all that 
is known of these interesting places, and 
before concluding have only to reiterate my 
obligations to Mr. Palgrave’s recently pub- 
lished work of travel, the perusal of which 
has refreshed my ‘memory regarding many 
places I visited in years gone by. 
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WALKS IN THE ENGADINE. 


By THE AUTHOR OF *‘ MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK Forest.” 


Part FourtuH. 


CHAPTER V.—WHAT WE SAW AND DID AT 
PONTRESINA, 


WE spent our first Sunday at Pontresina 
most enjoyably. After attending the morn- 
ing service we wandered away from the vil- 
lage, and the busy hum. of tourists, up the 
road to Tirano, on the Italian side of the 
frontier, and after walking about four or five 
miles, came to a standstill opposite a glorious 
panorama of glaciers. The whole chain of 


|then that, too, paled into buff, then grey, 
|and all was hushed and still,—not a bird 
twittered, not a sound was to be heard, 
except now and then the drone of a dis- 
tant mule-cart, and the perpetual rushing 
of the torrent below, which, from its con- 
tinuance, the ear took no account of. 
Night moths and insects came out and 
fluttered silently before us, and every tall 
blue scabious in the meadows was budded 
with smal! buff butterflies taking their slum- 








the Bernina was before us, almost close to| ber. They looked like some pretty unknown 
us. The sun, as it sank in the heavens, lit | papilionaceous flower. 
up first one, then another topmost peak, and) On Monday we were off to St. Moritz and 
as the fleecy cloudlets changed position, they its baths, by the near cut through the mea- 
seemed at times to be revealing a little piece | dows and woods, round the little emerald 
of heaven’s own mountain tops, so glittering|green lake. By the time we had reached 
and glorious did they look in their splendour, | that the blue sky had become overcast, and 
— whiter than snow, so that no fuller on|muddy clouds appeared, which presently 
earth could white them.” The sun was doing | descended in rain, fast and thick. We were 
it—God’s pencil! Will not such be the’ glad to take shelter beneath a washerwoman’s 
whiteness of our robes in heaven? I said. |_| shed on the banks of the Inn, where we 
We could see the whole of the Morteratsch | stood watching them at their wet work, and 
glacier, from its highest point, or sugar-loaf| thinking how hard a life it must be. They, 
cone, where its virgin snow lay soft and| however, seemed merry enough, both young 
smooth on its summit, down to the rugged|and old. Presently a bright fair-faced girl 
spurs where black crags looked forth here | brought a wooden bucket, and wiping it as 
and there, and again over the ice lake,| dry as might be, turned it bottom upwards 
broken into many a blue crevasse, with a) and bade me sit down. Brooke had already 
stream of débris down the centre. We could taken possession of a stone. Close by, a 
see too the clear rivulet issuing from its arched handsome young brunette was diligently 
cavern of ultramarine, and making its way soaping and scrubbing a pile of linen. 
over stones and rough weeds, and amid dark The scrubbing-brush fashion is perhaps just 
mountain slopes, piled high with granite|one degree better than having one’s linen 
boulders, down to the pasture valley, studded | beaten into holes upon a stone, as is else- 
with many a picturesque village, each clus- | where in vogue. ‘Two old withered hags, 
tered round its tall Italian-looking campanile, | with eyes like bright beads, came and sat 
to feed the rapid-flowing Inn. }on the ground, with their hands clasped 
The sun dipped behind the Rosatsch peaks, round their knees, and a fine chatteration 
leaving for a minute a ruddy line upon its | began in their odd Romansh dialect, Ger- 
top. Then it lit up the opposite brown-yel-| man, French, and Italian, all in one. It was 
low crags of the Pitz-Languard, giving at the| interrupted by a cry of “ Der schirm! der 
same time a golden hue to the cloudlets that | schirm/” from the girl at the table, and a 


hovered above, while gradually the grand, | 
bright glacier fell into shade, only catching | 
fitfully here and there a gleam, till the rays 
no longer crossed it. 

Then we watched the mass of grand clouds 
that had gathered towards the west, we scarce 
could tell from whence, so clear and blue | 
had been the sky. A streak of golden light 


helter-skelter rush was made to catch a huge 
crimson umbrella with a green berder, which 
was swiftly making for the river. When it 
was secured we inquired what were the bells 
ringing for, and the fair girl looked sad as 
she told us how a little lad of thirteen, 
amusing himself with teaching his dog to 


iswim in the lake, had been drowned there a 








for a time seemed to string them together ; 'few days ago, and his body only recovered 
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yesterday. Two other boys had been with 
him, and the boatmen on the lake had tried 
to save him, but in vain. His clothes were 
carried to his mother, with the words, “ Your 
son is drowned ;” and she has been in wild 
despair ever since. 

As soon as the sky cleared, we went on to 
the great” Bath, or “ Kur” house, to taste its 
spring. It is brisk as seltzer water, and very 
refreshing, but being strongly impregnated with 
iron, it is somewhat heavy, and should not be 
taken in‘any quantity, unless ordered medici- 
nally. We took our homeward route through 
the village of St. Moritz to Samaden, over 
the hill, past the little new Roman Catholic 
chapel, where an old Carmelite Friar in 
brown serge and hempen scapulary, was just 
about to say his tirce, or three o’clock service. 


driving to and fro from the great Bernina 


Hotel, and when we got back, tired and 
somewhat late, to our own quarters, we found | 


a bustle | 


withal ; 
a Tyrolese, very brown, ugly, and big, 
the English predominance. 


Next. morning we started for,the beautiful | 
Rosegg, or Rosatsch, glacier. For some six 





park-like forest path. Sometimes we crossed 
little wandering mountain brooks, sometimes 


At Samaden carriages full of gay tourists were | 


miles or more our way lay through an almost | 





summit of the Bernina Pass, an expedition 
of some four-and-twenty miles there and 
back. At first the road led us up and 
up through the aromatic pine woods, which 
add so much to the beauty of the scenery 
here, affording besides both grateful shade 
and nerve-invigorating perfume ; then it 
skirted the Inn and the snow-capped peaks 
of the Bernina range, till we came to the 
Val du Fain, a dreary and _bare-looking 
gorge, although famous for its botanical 
richness. Herds of cows fed below, and 
large flocks of sheep on the hanging pastures 
above, but we were not attracted far, and re- 
tracing steps to the high road, came upon a 
bleak district of mountain tops, grey, silent, 
and solitary, all the rest of the way to the 
hospice. Here we found quite an assemblage 
of guests, enjoying themselves in a variety of 
ways. We partook of mountain fare of 
bread and cream, and went off up the 
| little zigzag path to the Col, whence we had a 


them also overflowing with new arrivals— | view over a sunny fertile Italian valley to 
English, Irish, Tyrolese, and Germans, —such | the left ; to the right over grand glaciers and 
Amongst them were two rather | snow-covered slopes, while before us lay the 
tiresome English people ; a pleasant-looking | green-white lake called Lago Bianco, sur- 
party of mother, daughters and maid, from|rounded by silvery crags and sharply cut 
some place in Ireland, the girls very fresh | giant cones towering into the clouds. 
and cordial, and eager, and good sketchers | | hind us was the white hospice, with its 
the mamma very deaf, and amusing | strong thick walls, and tiny deep-set windows, 
in her wild attempts at independent F rench; | whence might be seen the other little lake, 
but | | well-named Lago Nero, or the black, and 
most polite ; and some Germans, rather com-| beyond it the view into the sunny valley 
mon place and quiet, quite overwhelmed by| whence we had ascended to these cold 
‘heights. 


Be- 


As we gazed, the drifting mountain mist 
'drove up in fleecy clouds from the vale of 
Poschiavo, hasting onwards till it, and we, 


and the mountain peaks before and behind 


and everywhere were hidden as by a veil of 











gauze. 


We hurried down, 


speeding our 





we passed through large herds of tuneful | 
cattle, browsing amid the trees and brush- | steps as the mist increased, and the white 
wood upon the short, sweet herbage. The/clouds gathered into mighty scrolls, and 
sky was of the deepest blue, the sun blazing | first grew iron-grey, then black. Before 
hot, but the larch trees and pins-d-pignons | us lay the blue hills that bound the Pon- 
gave us shade, and when we could find a| tresina valley, still bathed in warm sunlight, 
hillock not taken possession of by the large | and we hoped to reach them before the 
wood ants, we sat down to rest. On emerg-| clouds; but within an hour of our goal the 
ing from the forest path the glacier came | storm burst, and we could but wrap our 
into full view, at the end of an oval-shaped | | cloaks closer around us, and make the best 
valley, which was bounded by the moraine. | of our way against it. 

We scrambled up the hill-side over the rough} This was the beginning of unsettled 
ground for some distance, until at length | weather, as we found in the following days, 
we stood upon the very verge of the ice itself, |and the storms gather so thick and fast in 
looking upwards towards the towering domes | these regions that it is necessary. to be wary. 
and shining peaks, one alone of which would | Climbing the hills behind Samaden one 
have been a perpetual feast, while here | ‘afternoon, thunder rolling in the distance 
we were surrounded with them. We went | warned us down, and before we were a mile 
on the morrow to the hospice on the | on our way towards home immense drops of 
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rain were falling slowly and heavily. The | swollen river had overflowed its bed, and 
thunder rolled nearer among the mountain was rushing through the valley. The ragged 
tops. Then came an oppressive lull, forest slopes above showed plainly enough 
followed by faster raindrops, and in a mo-/|the course that the avalanche had taken. 
ment more the wind arose, and hail and rain Such a catastrophe had not happened here 
descended in torrents, spouting upwards since 1834. The photographer, who is 
from the dusty earth with the force of their | taking B——’s portrait, told us that a 
fall. Vivid flashes of lightning and loud!couple of hundred men were at work all 
reverberations of thunder joined with the| night removing dédris from the road and 
roar of the torrents descending from the | village. He was the first to espy the coming 
slopes above. It was an awful scene. I danger, and flying to the foot of the hill just 
expected every moment that some crag or at the back of his house, tried to fell a tree 
tree-trunk would fall upon us, and at times to divert the course of the impending torrent. 
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apres 





thought that we should not be able to stand 
against the driving hail. Wet and dripping 
and weary, we at length reached the village, 
and had scarcely passed the first houses 
when we saw people rushing out of them, 
gaping and pointing to the mountain be- 
hind. 


“Eine Lawine / eine grosse Lax ine !”—“an | 
avalanche! a great avalanche!” cried an old | 


woman, laying hold of me, and pointing toa 
stream of stones, rubbish, and tree-stems, 
which a torrent, swollen by the rapid, heavy 
rain, bore leaping and hurling along down 
the steep and rugged mountain side. 

It was, indeed, an avalanche, and it was 


coming on apace, as the villagers feared, | 


although we in our inexperience discerned 
little but a rushing stream upon the mountain 
side. It gathered force and violence every 
moment, and well for us it was that we did 
not linger to look, for in another half-hour 
the ground upon which we then stood was 
uptorn as by an earthquake, and none 
could pass between Upper and Lower Pon- 
tresina. 

The avalanche had descended, and the 
road was blocked with a stream of rushing 


water, mud, and stones, which made for the, 


lower meadows in two directions, tearing up 
everything as it went, hurdles, trees, and 


pastures, till it joined the river below, swell- | 


ing it to a more noisy torrent than ever. 

The sturm-glocke, or storm-bell, was rung, 
and the whole village, as well as the 
labourers from all the surrounding fields, has- 


A very small thing will do this if placed at 


‘the right point, just as the small arm of the 


brave little hero of Haarlem, thrust into the 
leaking dam, served to stem the flood which 
would have destroyed his native town. 
Sunday, August 2nd—This being the 
first Sunday in August is called der Schéne, 


Sunday. And a glorious Sunday indeed it 
'was. We awoke to find all last week’s 
clouds dispersed and gone, every whit and 
scrap, the sky one turquoise blue, and the 


| snow-peaks of the Rosatsch glacier standing | 


‘in bold relief against it, all brilliant white. 
Having breakfasted and held our little 


day, and that some remnant of the custom still 
lingered. When we reached the Roman Ca- 
tholic chapel on the hill, we found-it crowded 


densely within and without with peasants, | 
the men in homespun jackets of goats’ hair, || 


|scarlet vests, and knee-breeches, with red 
night-caps or tall felt hats upon their heads, 
which were sometimes further adorned with 


barber, nor with new clothes, but they were 
| picturesque exceedingly. 


| quered head and neckerchiefs, was bright in 
|the extreme. Those who had ear-rings to 


in Romansh, Za Dumengia bella—beautiful | 


service together, we started through the 

'woods for St. Moritz, for we had read that in | 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries a great | 
pilgrimage used to be made there on this | 


little corkscrew ringlets that hung down to || 
their shoulders. ‘They did not look as if | 
they troubled themselves very much with the | 


The mass of | 
|women and girls, too, in crimson or che- || 








tened to the rescue, to divert if possible the show wore their kerchiefs bound turbanwise 
stream of stones and rubble from over-| across the forehead with a knot at the back ; 
whelming their dwellings, and next to clear' some wore black felt hats, with feathers, 
the road for the blocked-up travellers and | like the Tyrolese. Some of the girls wore a 
passengers with whom our inn was overflow- | very pretty costume,consisting of a skirt of 
ing, as the nearest available refuge. It was coarse drab serge, closely plaited for about 
dark before they could pass on at all, and| half a yard from the waist downwards, and 











the men worked far into the night to repair | 
the damage done to the road. 

The morning light revealed large stretches 
of pasture uptorn and destroyed, and the 


supported by bright coloured braces ending 
in little ribbon tags behind, with long white 
chemise sleeves, blue aprons, and red gaiters, 
or stockings, of knitted lambs’-wool. Others 
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wore very short little jackets, with quaint 
necklaces of beads round their throats. 
Those who could not get into the church 
sat on benches without, kneeling devoutly 
when the béll rang to announce the eleva- 
tion of the host. All within the building 
listened attentively to the service, and when 
the old Carmelite friars chanted the Dominus 
vobiscum at the conclusion, they came forth 
singing, those without taking up the strain. 
As fast as the little chapel emptied it filled 
again, and then, ‘vhen at last all the masses 
were said, and only one old officiating friar 
remained, divested of his crimson and white 
cape, and robed only in his brown serge 


coat, his rope, and his rosary, while a few | 
still knelt in silent prayer upon the flags, the | 


crowds trooped off to the fair in the town, 
or scattered themselves amongst the booths 
of fruit and pastry which were stationed all 
around. Such is foreign life, and such the 
fashion of its religion, so strangely made up 
of devoutness and levity. 


As we turned and retraced our steps) 


homewards, to be in time for the six o’clock 
evening service here, the quiet wood and 


peaceful emerald lake formed a striking | 


contrast to the bustle of life that we had 
just left behind. 


peaks and mountains in soft grey outline, | 
which as the sun descended in the heavens | 


changed to brightest flame-colour. 
Having come to the end of our small 
stock of literature, which in this instance 


consisted of “ Vanity Fair” and Sir Francis | 
Head’s “Bubbles of Nassau, by an Old| 


Man,” in which he gives an amusing des- 
cription enough of German watering-places 
and their frequenters, we started off one 


morning to get a book from the’ dzbliothégue | 
at Samaden, which acts quite as county| 


town to Pontresina. We wanted, too, to 
make a nearer inspection of the little old 
Gothic St. Peter’s Church, about which I 
gave you a Romansh poem in a former 
letter. It is now never used except for 
burials, but on Easter Eve, as the poem tells 
us, the young boys of the place go up to 
ring in the glad resurrection morn. Watch- 
ing in deep silence till the dawn breaks 
over the mountain tops, they begin their 
merry peal with its first rays, never ceasing 
till the sun has set again. For the rest of 
the year the bells never sound but to mourn 
the death of a wanderer about to be laid 
to rest. The little chapel lies far up amid 
the steep green meadow slopes, with barely 
a foot-track to guide one to it. It is a 


strangely quiet contrast to the busy hum 
and stir of Samaden itself, whose narrow, 
roughly paved, up-and-down streets of grey- 
roofed, white walled houses, with tiny deep- 
set windows, that look in the distance like 
mere dots, are ever astir with the passing to 





The mountains were all | 
bathed in a warm haze, which defined the| 


and fro of pleasure-seeking travellers. 

| Our umbrella-mender was still at work be- 
neath the shadow of the town Church, look- 
| ing as if he had never moved. We thought 
he must have had a brisk trade in “Umbrellas 
‘to mend” to have kept him there so long! 
| Not far off we came upon a pretty picture 
of rustic courtship. Standing in the sunlight 
by a fountain was a young peasant maiden, 
her long fringed lashes drooping over her 
rounded cheeks as she watched her pitcher 
filling. A crimson kerchief, laid turban-wise 
‘about her dark tresses, contrasted well with 
the plaited white chemise sleeves turned up 
‘above the elbows. A handsome, olive-com- | 
_plexioned young stripling, leaning upon his 
|hay-fork close by, seemed to think her as 
well-looking as we did. He was evidently 
softly warbling a love-ditty into her ear, for | 
presently she raised her eyes, and lifting the 
pitcher to her head with one hand, she gave 
him a cuff with the other, and walked off. 
He still sang softly, and leaning upon his 
rake looked after her. 

We turned into the road for Celerina, a | 
very prettily situated village, near to which 
‘the Flatzbach and the Inn unite, and the 
| roads to Pontresina and St. Moritz diverge. 
| There is an odd little old church there, 
called St. Johann, on a hill overlooking the 
village. Its tower was struck by lightning | 
| long ago in 1682, and a new church has been 
built in the village itself, so that now, like 
that at Samaden, this is only used for 
burials, The gravestones in the tiny 
churchyard are adorned with anchors, on 
| which texts in Romansh are inscribed. At 
| our feet flowed the Inn, green as an emerald, 
}and all around the meadows were full of 
| sweet-scented hay, while the air seemed to 
| teem with insect life. Bees were humming 
busily among the flowers, grasshoppers 
chirped loudly as they sprang incessantly 
hither and thither, and butterflies of many 
bright hues flitted before us. Sometimes a 
whole bevy, almost a cloud, of little brilliant 
ones, blue as the heavens, would hover about 
us like bright jewels or a shower of spangles, as 
we disturbed them by our tread from their rest- 
ing-places, Ascending higher up the ridge, and 
crossing the table land to the opposite moun- 
tains, just behind the town, we came upon a 





rough track by the side of a rushing torrent. 
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Following it, we by and by came out upon 
the upper pastures, and then to the woods, 
where, sheltered from the glare of the sun, we 
sat and rested, and looked down upon the 
scene mapped out below us. We were high 
enough now to look over the spur which 
lay between us and Pontresina, and could 
see both villages—Upper and Lower—with 
our photographer’s house between. We 
thought we could understand why the 
villages did not join, because of the very 
possible descent of an avalanche just at that 
point. There was the Pitz-Languard, with 


to the left the whole Samaden valley, with 
Madulein, Ponte, and all its many pretty 
little white villages dotting the banks of the 
green Inn, with the old tower of the little 


the pastures. 
itself crowning the deep-green lake. I don’t 


know when I saw it look so green as it did 
that day. Were it painted, none but an artist 





looked down upon us glaciers and snow-| 


fields. 
such a scene ? 


returning to be milked. 


up in a great wide cloak and big felt hat, was 
enough to bring them back. Behind came | 


bunches of Alpine roses, or of the soft-| 
petalled felt-like Edelweis. Her eyes are of| 
a true d/eu foncé, with a shimmer of black, 


offers her mountain trophies. 
patched with many shades of tawny, but its, 
make is peculiar to the country, being plaited | 


kilt about the body. 











its snow-sketch behind, the Flatzbach flowing | “‘ Cammina” was the word on the sign-posts, 
white and wild at its feet, and further away | so we are rubbing up our Italian as fast as we 





last night having ordered supper in our room, 
To our right was the little|/on the plea of being tired, a fat, pompous 
Roman Catholic chapel on the St. Moritz| waiter plumped in with a well-ordered tray, 
heights, and beyond it the small village| containing all that could be desired, for in the | 
unpretentious village inns of the Engadine | 
everything has been of the rough and ready | 
order, and the waiting done by girls. 
would believe in its reality. And here and| village itself is poor-looking enough, and 
there, between the crags and mountain tops, | tumble-down, and ragged. The church tower 
is the only clean-looking thing in it, and that || 
Who would not love to linger over has been fresh painted bright pink, picked 
| out with orange. 
On our way home we met the village herd inhabitants, through which we passed, about 
If any of them)a league from here, is just as tumble-down || 
attempted to turn off the road to graze, a} and dirty-looking,and so are Angelo, Custode, || 
shake of a thick stick carried by the herd, an and all the other little villages in the lonely | 
old curmudgeon of a man, huddled entirely, fertile valley about which our road had wound 
and wound and wound in a serpentine de- 
scent for nearly a couple of hours after leav- 
a little satellite of a girl, whom we have often | ing La Rosa, which takes its name from the 
noticed before, and who generally offers us abundance of Alpine roses around. 


St. Peter’s Kirche pointing upwards amid | 


is some five miles on the other side of the 
| Bernina Col, which is 7,695 feet above 
showing an admixture of Italian descent. | sea-level, and we had to get up there before 
Her complexion is a vivid brown, with ruddy | the descent began. 
colour shining through the cheeks and lips. ‘passed the Col that the walk became most 

Lank black locks hang below her tall-| ‘fatiguing, for the heat and blaze of the sun 

-crowned, large-brimmed felt hat, which is| was intense,and there was no shade to be had, || 
often wreathed with flowers, and bright white | for we were far above the tree line, amidst || 
teeth peep out when she smiles at us as she bare crags and snow. 
Her skirt is} had reached La Rosa, by a toad which || 
looked like a series of galleries along the || 
precipice ledge, we found that we were ap- || 
in close small plaits like those of a Scotch| proaching a new region altogether. 
| pines appeared, which gave place to beech, 
And now a change has “come over the| then followed hazel bushes and_red- berried 
spirit of our dream,” and the scene has| shrubs; and by and by a little maiden-hair 
changed ; for we are suddenly at Le Prese, | fern peeped forth here and there, or a ripe 
on the other side of the Bernina Pass, close strawberry ona sunny bank. I found yellow 


to the Italian boundary. Why ! you will ex- 
claim, how did you get there? Well, we 
got here yesterday, after a good stiff walk of 
about twenty-three miles, and found ourselves 
plunged at once into Italian surroundings. 
everything seems Italian. The maids speak 
Italian, and in fact understand nothing else ; 
the notices in the rooms are in Italian, and 
for several hours before we reached here we 
got all our directions from the country folk 
in Italian. In the villages that we passed 
the shopkeepers were “‘ xegozio,’ and the 
public-houses sold “zino e birra,’’ while 





can for a couple of days’ airing ; we shall be 
back at Pontresina by the day after to-morrow. 
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This Le Prese hotel is a fine large one; we 
were deeply impressed with its style, when 
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Poschiavo, a town of 3,000 


But I am getting on too fast, for La Rosa 


the 


It was after we had | 
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foxgloves, purple loosestrife, and bright little | the one paper the salon de lecture afforded, 


pansies, and a notable feature of the flora| 
here was the tall, handsome, five or six feet | 
high Scotch thistle, with its large pale-green | 
downy calyx, surmounted by a kingly crown | 
of purple rays, erect and strictly regular, not | 
at all like the recumbent star of the common | 
thistle on its little rough scaly knob. 

The sun set early, at about five o’clock, 
behind the tall dark mountain summits which 
surrounded us, and we were glad to reach St. 
Carlo at the extremity of the valley. Enter- 
ing the village by a gateway we gave a hasty | 
glance at the little church which was erected 
by Cardinal Borromeo, when he heard that 
Protestantism was gaining ground there. We, 
found it a mass of colour and decoration. 
All the walls of marble from Sassalli, with 
here and there a little daub of a picture hung 
upon them, to tell of some supposed cure 
wrought there. 

A piccolo quarto @ ora, alittle quarter of an 
hour, as a black-eyed girl expressed it, took 
us to Poschiavo, and thence we wandered 
on, slowly and tired, by the banks of the 
Poschiavino, again through a delicious valley, 
bounded on either side by high towering 
mountains, wooded and cultivated to the very | 
top. Many a diverse patch of hemp, tobacco, 
and madder was there, mingled with golden 
barley, potatoes, and lettuce gardens, and 
amongst all were scattered little white and 
brown dots of cha/ets, almost reminding me 
of the glimpses I have had of the Sierra 
Nevada when skirting the Spanish coast. 
Quite shut in by these lonely fertile mountains 
lies Le Prese on the borders of a pretty little 
lake, on the opposite side of which rises a 
sunlit glacier. 

August 6th—We took a delicious ramble 
yesterday round the lake, by a road at the 
foot of the hills which slope steeply to its 
very edge, and on through the narrow gorge 
by which the Poschiavino makes its outlet, 
rushing wildly down to the level of a fertile 
valley below. Here we found tobacco and 
madder again, with mulberry trees, figs, pears | 
and quince, chestnuts, walnuts, and here and 
there a trellised vine. The luxuriance of the | 
scene lured us on as far as the little Italian 
village of Madonna di Tirano, at the open- 
ing of the Valtelline district, so famous for 
its wines. Here we turned, for the heat op- 
pressed us sadly, fresh as we were from the 
snow-fields and invigorating breeziness of the 
Rhetian Alps. We were glad to face the 


glaciers again, and to find ourselves in the 
cool shelter of the comfortable Le Prese inn | 
once more, and to amuse ourselves idly with | 


namely, the Sfirito Folletto,a comic serial, 
akin to our Punch, Here is a sample of 
its wit :— 

“Tell me,” said a professor to his pupil, 
“what is the principal effect of the action of 
heat upon a body?” 

“That of expansion,” replied the scholar. 

“ Give an example.” 

“Why,” said young Hopeful, “in summer 
it is clear that the days are longer than in 
winter !” 

We seem to be the only English guests 
here. All the rest are Italian, and it. is the 
custom for them, both ladies and gentlemen, 
to retire after dinner to the gardens to drink 
coffee and smoke. AZ the ladies’ do not 


smoke, but several do, and it is a hateful 


sight to my mind to see a pretty, fascinating- 
looking girl twist up a paper cigarette and 


| light it with the sang froid and manner of a 


man. 

Poschiavo. We left Le Prese in doubtful 
weather, but it was tolerably fine when we 
reached this place, although the mist still hung 
in wreaths about the mountains and over 
their tops. We ascended to the little chapel 
of S. Pietro, as we were told we should get a 


| good view from the height where it stands, 


When we came out from amongst the barberry 
bushes, with their clusters of pretty red fruit 
which hemmed our path on all sides, we found 
we could see quite up and down the whole 
length of the valley, while at our feet lay the 
little green Lake of Poschiavo, bounded at one 
end by the valleyof Meschino and at the other 
by Le Prese. ‘The chapel of S. Pietro is the 
mostancientin this valley, having been founded 
about the sixth century. Unfortunately, it 
has sunk to the low level of its fellows, and 
the first thing that struck our eye on entering 
was a glass shrine to the Madonna and child, 
ornamented with tapers and gaudy bouquets 
of African marigolds, sunflowers, and dahlias. 
On the hill-side close by is the little grave- 


| yard, with a niche in the wall inscribed in 


Italian, “alms for the souls in purgatory 
(Tob. xii.).” There is a curious ossuary 
here, in which the skulls are ranged in rows 


‘in diamond-shaped pigeon-holes of black 


wood, so that the whole looks like a great 
Indian cabinet of ebony and ivory. 
Descending from St. Peter’s we went to see 
the old tower of the council-chamber, once 
used as a prison, in which many so-called 
witches were confined during the persecutions 
carried on against the Protestants of the 
valley. The archives number a hundred and 
twenty “ witch processes.” The last was in 
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1752. The instruments of torture then used 
were shown to within a very few years ago. 
They have now been removed, probably 
sent to some museum. 

The town is a large and rambling one, and 
looks well from a distance, with its tall towers 
and old grey roofs, and white house-fronts with 
their small deep-set windows. Those of a 
better grade are gay with coloured sun-blinds, 
and bright flower-gardens with little arbours 


scene more savage and ¢riste, scant pastures, 


whose monotony was broken only by huge 
granite boulders. Ever mounting higher and 
higher, ever thinking that each new ridge 
would reveal to us the Lago Bianco on the 
summit,and ever coming again upon giant fields 
of mountain wastes and peaks, on we went, 
up and down over roughest paths, which 
sometimes seemed no paths atall. Till at last, 





after nearly five hours’ climbing, we caught 


inthem. These belong chiefly, we are told, | sight of the lake. 


to retired confectioners ; who having made 
their fortunes in other countries, have re-| 


It must be understood that all this time we 
were not on the high road, but taking the 


turned to their own sunny land to spend them. | foot-track across the pass to Pontresina, which 


Hearing that there was to be a theatrical | 


we afterwards found was considered rather a 


performance by a troupe of Italian players, venturesome exploit for two ladies without a 


we repaired to the theatre, not so much from | 
the enjoyment was worth a little hazard, 


desire to see the “ vegdia magria,” whatever 


that might be, as from curiosity to get a) 
The 
theatre was a wretched little hole, not pro- | 


glimpse of the native life of the place. 


guide. However, we got on very well, and 
Besides, we both hate to be encumbered 
with a guide. 

Along the margin of the lake we wandered 


mising much, we thought, and after sitting till a sign-post marked “ Ospizia Bernadina ” 
half an hour while halfa dozen little boys and warned us to turn off to the right over a rude 
girls rampaged about the pit, boxes, stage, | breakwater of stones, which led us by two 
and “ reserved seats’ 


bowing up to us, and informing us that the so very narrow that we feared ‘at “each step to 
play would not come off that night, returned | 'slip and be precipitated into the cold deep 








us our money, and we issued forth into a 
streaming downfall of rain, which probably had | 
assisted in the failure. Such was our first and 
last attempt at seeing an Italian play ! 

August 7th.—On the heights above 
Cavaglia, in the midst of Alpen rosen. A| 
grand scene lies around us. We are almost. 
on a level with the highest mountain tops ; 
only the great broad glacier of Palii towers 
above us to the left. On our right we still 
see far away the little lake of Poschiavo, and 
beyond it the blue mountains of the Valtel- 
line. The white, turbid Cavagliasco flows at | 
our feet, while on either side rise the steep | 
green cultivated slopes of the Poschiavo | 
valley. Light fleecy clouds dally about them, | 
bright in the flickering sunlight, greatly) 
adding to the beauty of the picture. On an) 
Alp, in a green amphitheatre of forest, with a | 
pretty knoll of larch trees in the centre, feeds 
a herd of cows. The faint tinkle of goat- 
bells is heard above them. Far away on a 
steep we see a girl in a red kerchief, mind- 
ing a few little brown and white sheep. 
Otherwise all around is utter solitude and 
silence. 

Pontresina. Our walk continued from the 
Alp Griim, where we were resting above 
Cavaglia and the Palii glacier, through the 
woods for a time, till we came out upon a 





across with wondering eyes. 





icy waters. 

We were fast leaving Italy and its warm 
_ sunny atmosphere and fertile mountain slopes 
behind us. The last Italian words that we 
heard were the “buon viaggio’ 


us by the narrow breakwater, and watched us 
As we climbed 
the bare hill-side beyond, we turned and still 


saw him gazing, as though wondering whence 


we had dropped, and whither we might be 


flying; then he too tottered over with his 


burden. 

Clouds overshadowed the landscape, and 
bleak blasts blew chill from the glacier 
Cambréna. We sought almost in vain for a 
sheltered spot in which to eat our luncheon. 
Only fitfully the sun shone out, lighting up 
the long string of lakes and lakelets that ex- 
tended up the valley towards the blue head- 
lands formed by the now distant mountains 
of the Valtelline. We were glad to turn the 
promontory below the hospice, and get a 
better shelter. But all looked drear and 
bleak and sad, after our late life in the sunny 
valleys of the Italian borderland. What a 
contradictory thing is human nature! when we 
were there the heat enervated and oppressed 
us, and we sighed for the brisk breeziness of 
the Engadine ; and now the very mountains 


’ of an aged | 
man, in broad felt hat and gaiters, who met | 











at will, we found the | slender bridges of planks to what we hoped | 
footlights were being put out, and presently | was the mainland. But no! on we had to | 
a seedy-looking, but over polite Italian came | go over another rude stone bridge, this time | 
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‘| above Poschiavo, and crossed the rocky of us. 
|| ridges which surmount them. | We found a very pleasant party assembled 


| that I mean that for a pun! 
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which were wont to appear so lofty and, of arms! I remember that our cook at the 
majestic seemed to us dwarfed into hills!| Moravian school at N——, and a very good 
but we had ascended many thousand feet! cook he was—had served in the Peninsula, 
towards their summit, since in the early| under Napoleon, and many were the talks 
morning we had mounted the wooded slopes | the old man used to have about it with some 


The hospice once passed, the well-known| at supper. An English lady and gentleman 
road to Pontresina seemed short and easy. | (Mr. and Mrs. B., the former of whom made 
We arrived tired and happy, well satisfied | himself well known by his deeds of kindness 
with our expedition, were warmly greeted by| and charity in France at the time of the late 
our host and hostess of the White Cross,and| war), and a well-travelled German couple, 
found ourselves looked upon as two wonderful | all of keen wit, sparred pleasantly in many 
ladies for our feat’s sake. Pray don’t think | tongues, soon drawing us in, while an | 

| elderly German with white hair and lively | 

A last quiet day was spent at Pontresina, | little eyes, beamed out his concurrence in the || 
writing up our letters and journals. In the| fun. His wife listened too, putting in a quiet 
afternoon we sauntered in the hazy pagal word now and then. | 

| 





by the side of the Flatzbach, and sat on the} August th. A lovely day! and all looks || 
mossy knolls amid the larches above its| aslovely around. Our inn is nestled between || 
banks. The Rosegg glacier shone brightly,| a jutting mossy crag, and a green grassy || 
contrasting vividly with the deep purple andj knoll, In front spreads out a broad lawn of |; 
brown shades of the other hills. The last} pasture, bounded by bold rocks of grey-green || 


hay was being carried. Picturesque groups| serpentine, so perpendicular that barely the | 


| of men and girls were busy amongit. Except} smallest strip of pasture finds a hold on its 
' 


for the occasional hum of their voices, borne | rugged sides, which tell of many a landslip. 
on the breeze, all was still, when suddenly a} To the left lies the lovely lake of Silz Maria. 
loud crash, like the report of a cannon, an-| We can only see an arm of it beyond the | 
nounced the fall of an avalanche amid the} promontory, but yesterday evening we wan- 
snows. We lingered till the sunset began to | dered to its edge, and stood still in admira- || 
cast a warm light over the ice-peaks, unwill-; tion. Little islets seem to float upon its || 
ing to take our last look at the pleasant} calm green surface, while spur upon spur of (| 
scene. the mountain slopes around descend to the 
Next morning, in spite of our regrets, in| brink, breaking up the margin into the love- || 


| spite too ot alurking desire to stay a little| liest miniature bays. Turning round we face || 


longer, as we had fallen in with some very! in the opposite direction, the lakes of Silva- | 
pleasant English friends, we set off to walk| plana, Campfer, and St. Moritz fading away || 


| through the woods to St. Moritz, and thence,| one behind the other in the distance, till the || 


| via Silvaplana, to Silz Maria, which was to 


| prospect is bounded by one lofty, pinky-grey || 


| be our next stopping-place. Silz is the pret-| crag. At the back of the inn rises the | 


|| tiest little rural village imaginable. It was} beautiful Glacier da Fex. 


| sunset when we arrived, and the last load of| The village is built more regularly than || 





| hay was being carried. An ox all garlanded| most of them hereabouts. The great roofs || 


with flowers brought home the waggon, led by | are bright with orange-coloured lichens, the 


| an old dame, whose withered features were a| house-fronts are coloured white or pink, and | 


curious contrast to the triumphal trappings. | the church tower itself is of the flamboyant || 
Behind came an old man enticing along| description, all yellow and red, | 
a splendid chamois buck with bread and| After breakfast we walked to the Maloya || 
salt. | Pass. It is not so wild as those that lie | 

The Inn at Silz is small but very comfort- | higher, but is sufficiently grand and rugged, || 
able, and the waiter, Antonio, is a character.| with the addition of picturesque little grey || 
He likes to tell how he served as one of the| ché/e¢s and hamlets dotted here and there. || 
Swiss guard to the Pope before the Vatican ;| We approached one of the former, where || 
and how, when they were forbidden the pri-| milk-pails and vessels standing about seemed || 
vilege of increasing their income by plying a| to suggest a possibility of cream. However, || 
trade as formerly, and promised only a few | we were speedily frightened off by a savage || 
extra scudi instead, he threw up his post to | black dog, which flew at me and knocked || 
return to his Swiss mountains. These old| me down. Brooke will say that I fell down || 


soldiers do dearly love to talk of their days | from sheer terror. His masters lay at a dis- || 
VI. 3H | 
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tance, idly basking in the sun. I was 
happily more frightened than hurt, certainly, 
but, alas and alas! my unfortunate umbrella 
stick was broken again. Oh for the umbrella- 
mender of Samaden once more ! 

From the top of the pass we had a 
curious view into the valley Bregaglia. The 
road twisted and turned upon itself down 


| a steep wooded slope till we could count 


| eleven ziz-zags one below the other at 


| to get a view of the lights upon the Fex 
Above the high undulating pastures, | 


one point. 

The lake of Silz extends almost to the 
pass. 
the glacier da Fex rises grandly above it, 
right behind the village of Silz Maria. 
Alpine roses brighten its rugged shores, 
and little golden eyebright, with purple 


It is of a deep emerald green, and | 





monkshood, with here and there a nich 
stretch of pasture. 
About sunset we walked through the woods | 


glacier. 
on the other side of a rushing stream, it rose | 


| —a panorama of white snow-mountains just | 


| gilded by the sinking sun. 


| the meadows below. 





Golden clouds 
hovered above. Hamlets and chélets studded 
We had an amusing supper again. A fire | 
of wits between the German and Mr. B., 
who sparred to their heart’s content,—Eng- | 
lish, German, Italian, and French—all | 
seemed alike to them. Mr. B. had been| 
telling us how he had fought for Garibaldi 
in °62, and before that for the Poles. 
Having more of the enthusiast than of the 
soldier in his eye and bearing, the other 
pretended to mimic his probable manner 
of leading on his troops. Raising his arm 
aloft, with knife in hand, and upturned gaze, | 


| he cried, “ Wayez pas peur ! avancez /” 


The attitude and look were so ludicrously 
given that we all laughed heartily, Mr. B. 
among the rest, and Antonio coming in was 
told to bring a bottle of Margrifler, which 
the two drank, and found so good that he| 
was bid keep all the rest in the cellar for 
them alone, which he, like a well-trained | 
domestic, promised unquestioningly to do. 


We were quite sorry to leave our pleasant | 


inn and pleasant companions, and above all 
the pretty little Silz Maria itself, the next 
morning, but B said I would like to 
linger at every place, and we had still a good 
deal before us. Before we left we inquired, 
as a forlorn hope, for an umbrella-mender, 
and were directed !to the joiner, Sera- 
fino by name. He was not to be found. 
Then we were directed to another joiner 
at Silvaplana, “up the first pair of stairs 








in the great White House.” He was away 
till mid-day, the /raz did not know where. 
So as we could not spare time to wait 
till his return, we did not make _ ex- 
perience of a joiner’s powers of umbrella- 
mending! The next thing was that, strange 
enough, we met a travelling umbrella-man 
on the road. He had some sticks, but not 
one of them would fit what he was pleased to 
call my Aarasol. 

It was a scorching hot day, and we did not 
get on so fast as usual. We did not know 
even where we should be able to find a night's 
lodging. All we knew was that we must get 
over the wild, drear, rocky Julier Pass some- 
how, and that then we should come some- 
whither. On the Col we saw the two granite 
columns which some say date from the time 
of Augustus ; others from the days when 
the Celts sacrificed on this mountain top to 
their deity, the sun. All around us were 
beautifully coloured crags, with here and 
there an Alp where fed a herd of cows, or a 
flock of snowy sheep, all hiding their heads 
from the blaze of the noon day sun. After 
ascending and descending for some time 
through the same solitudes, varied only by a 
rushing torrent, or a lonesome cowherd’s 


‘chalet, at last we caught sight of a few 


human beings, making hay on a steep high 
slope. 

A turn in the road showed us a poor little 
hamlet, nestled down in the ravine, by the 
side of the stream; and by and by another 
hamlet came into view, a rather larger one, 
which boasted one tree, the first we had seen 
since entering the pass. Here, again, all the 
village was in the hay meadows. And now 
a little bit of pine forest began to grow upon 
the slopes. The torrent rushed faster down 
the rapid descent, and presently we found 
ourselves at the large village of Buro o Stalla, 
where again, to our surprise, the people spoke 
Italian, and said, “ Sono /taliano.” 

The whole place seemed full of hays 
Great garners, with windows like churches, 
filled in with rude carved lattices, were being 


‘rapidly piled roof high with the spoils from 


the green meadow slopes all around. On 
leaving Buro, we followed the course of the 
mountain stream, which flashed white and 
blue and emerald-green over stones and pur- 
ple moss. And now the walk became really 
beautiful, through a ravine, between tall gor- 
geously tinted rocks, clothed with a rank 
vegetation of yellow moss and purple lichen, 
brushwood and bright beech. Above rose 
grand silver-lined thunder-clouds, heavy 
masses piled against the azure heavens, and 
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in the mountain tops the distant thunder-roll | 


mingled with the torrent’s roar. 

A hay-cart, with a whole family of boys, 
girls, and parents, mounted upon its fragrant 
load, glided swiftly past us over the smooth 
turf towards the village, and we sped on 
towards Miihlen, hoping that the proverb 
might prove true that * Rain before thunder 


leaves ‘nothing to fear,” wondering when we 

| should get there, and what the inn would be 
like, for we were tired and hungry. 

It proved that all the rooms were taken, 

but as they undertook to find us a good one 

| near at hand, and to provide us with a good 

supper too, we agreed to remain, glad, 

indeed, not to have to go further that night. 
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IV.—CHRIST 


ParT SECOND. 


Success :—who can bear it? In a moment 


| the Nebuchadnezzar-spirit starts up, and the 


| elated 


] 
1 
] 











man exclaims, Is not 
that while the words are in his mouth the 
decree has gone forth :- 


departed from thee !” 


More than human would Christmas Evans | 
have been if his heart had not been lifted up | 
The | 


by his great and unexpected triumph. 
way now seemed open for a wonderful career 
of usefulness, but God knew that he was not 
yet fit for it; so it was that just as He had 
formerly led His servant into a material 
desert, in order to preparejhim for his work, 
He now led him into a spiritual desert, that 
there he might learn again and with deeper | 
insight the secret of true success. 

The leading spirit: among:the Baptists of| 
North Wales, John Jones, of Ramoth, had | 
given himself up to Sandemanianism. Some 
of the points involved in this new phase of 
sectarianism were of a recondite character ; 
certain refinements in theology which might | 
or might not be true ; others consisted in re- 
viving practices suppose to be primitive and 
apostolic, such as the washing of the| 
disciples’ feet, the regular weekly observance | 
of the Lord’s Supper, the kiss of peace, and 
love-feasts. 

Tried by the best of all tests, its power to 
increase love to God and man, Sandemanian- 
ism failed ; as all sectarianism must fail, since | 
it isolates men from their fellows, and makes 
them uncharitable, suspicious, and_ bitter. 
Dr. Davies, in his “ Unorthodox London,” 
describes his impressions of a visit paid to a 
Sandemanian congregation at Islington, and 
Ais conclusion is that they are “the most | 
dismal people on earth.” One cannot be sur- 


this great | 
Babylon that / have built? little thinking | 


—“ The kingdom is | 
| now entered; entered with all the warmth of }4 


| quite isolated, required constant supervision, 
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MAS EVANS. 


RS. 


prised at this, if they hold the same doctrine 
as did John Jones of Ramoth, for it was the 
continual burden of his discourse, that “as it 
was in the days of Noah, so was it now:— 
few only would be saved!” 

Into this dreary cloud Christmas Evans 


his enthusiastic nature. He made his ad- 
hesion, in 1796, to: McLean, the leader of 
the new sect in Scotland, and gave all his 
energies to the reformation of the-churches in 
North Wales from Babylonish eorruption. 

But notwithstanding the purity of his doc- 
trine and practice, and the belief that all he 
was doing was strietlySeriptural, he became 
more and more uneasyp He. felt that he 
could no longer pray for-the conversion of 
sinners ; insteadyof thinking about the really 
important matters of the kingdom of heaven, 
his mind was continually worried and per- 
plexed about the most trifling questions. 
Worse than all, his sense of nearness to God 
was gone, and witha troubled conscience and 
a daily increasing cloud his soul began to be 
much cast down. 

Meanwhile McLean and his followers, be- 
lieving inthe infallibletruth of Congregational- 
ism pure and simple, were disappointed to 
find that although Christmas Evans was will- 
ing to help in organizing small independent 
churches beyond his own diocese, he made 
no effort to render those within itso. The 
truth was, Christmas Evans knew what he 
was about in Anglesea. Years of experience 
enabled him to see that the little commu- 
nities scattered over the island, most of them 


and a sense of communion with a larger 
| church, to preserve them from lapsing into 
| ignorance and superstition. So, when closely 
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pressed on the subject, ‘he began to shake his 
chains in a rather ominous manner. “ Well, 
well,” he exclaimed, ‘“ McLean evidently 





wants to reduce the Baptist. denomination | 


to a rope of sand.” 

When Jones thus found that his friend 
was anything but thorough in the faith—that, 
in fact, he was becoming more sceptical every 
day, he took high ground and gathering up 
his skirts, separated himself entirely from him 
and his. ‘“ He withdrew,” he said, “in the 
name of the Lord, 
Baptists of Wales, as a matter of conscience, 


separating himself from errors in doctrine and | 
'yet to live. 
|The road was mountainous and lonely, so 


practice, that he might unite with the brethren 
in Scotland, who received the truth.” 


Pushed into an isolated position, Christmas | 


Evans was compelled to reconsider all his 
convictions in the light of the Scriptures. 


from the Babylonish | 


CADER IDRIS. 





It| pily to an end, resulted in a written covenant, 
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cold winter; my eyes flowed with tears ; I 
cried out for the gracious visitation of God, 
that He would restore unto me the joys of 
His salvation, and that He would visit the 
churches under my care. I included in my 
prayer all the churches of the saints, and 
nearly all the ministers in Wales by name. 
This wrestling lasted for three hours: it 
would be renewed again and again, my feel- 
ings rising within me like one wave after an- 
other in a full tide borne by a mighty wind, 
until I grew faint with weeping, while I con- 
secrated myself, body and soul, gifts and la- 
bours, my whole life, everyday and hour I had 
I resigned all my cares to Christ. 


there was no one near.” 





This painful experience, thus brought hap- 


did him a world of good, enlarging his views | in which, with simple childlike faith, he once 
in every way. His feelings, too, pent up for | more gave himself to the guidance of his 


sO many years, now found vent, and, like one 


of his own mountain torrents, carried all be- | 
‘and 


fore them. 

One memorable day, travelling from Dol- 
gelly to Machynlleth, ashe was slowly ap- 
proaching the heights of Cader Idris, he began 


to pray, and ere long such a tender spirit | 
came over him that he felt all his chains) 
loosened, and the mountains of ice and snow, | 


| Lord and Master. 


A few years passed away in happy work, 
the Baptist community in Anglesea 
recovered more than its former vigour. 
Fresh waves of spiritual life passed over it, 
during one of which, extending over a period 
of two years, 600 persons were added to the 
churches. And by the year 1815 the Bap- 
tist minister of Llangefni was in fact, if not in 


that seemed to have congealed his heart,|name, the bishop of one-and-twenty little 


rapidly beganto melt. “ I felt,” 


entire soul break itself loose, as it were, from | 
some great oppression, and emerge as froma} born to do was that of an Evangelist. 


he says, “‘ my | societies in various parts of Anglesea. 


But the work Christmas Evans was really 
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only his “peculiar enjoyment 
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in itinerant 
preaching, but his necessities, both personal 
and ecclesiastical, drove him out. 

Thé salaries of Welsh ministers were 
miserable. The people had a wonderful 
appetite for sermons, but no notion of pay- 
ing for them, Twenty pounds a year was 
thought enough for a minister to sfarve upon, 
for what else could a man witha family do on 
such a miserable pittance? While many of 
the flock were feeding in rich pastures the 
unhappy shepherd had to content himself 
with a few dry crusts which they threw from 
time to time into his Jegyar’s wallet. For 
now and then a farmer, in some fit of un- 


| usual generosity, would send the pastor a few 
| pounds of butter or cheese, or*part of a 


flitch of bacon. Sometimes the matrons of 
the village would become alive to the fact 
that their minister wanted a new livery, and 
so in due time a suit of clothes was pravided. 
These acts of kindness would have been 
more agreeable had they indicated a true 
communism between pastor and people ; but 
it was nothing, after all, but almsgiving; the 
minister, unless he wasa very strong man, oc- 
cupying the position of a respectable pauper. 
Christmas Evans was a strong man, and 
still more, had nochildren. Into the bargain, 
he was blessed with an extremely prudent 
and sagacious wife. Nevertheless even he 
could not make £30 a year, which was the 
highest sum he ever got at Llangefni, meet 
all his necessities ; for neither he nor his wife 


ever. forgot that a bishop must be given to, ; 
| times eat voraciously, at times nothing at all: 


hospitality. 

But the main object of the journeys south, | 
was to help and establish the good cause in 
Anglesea. The congregations were so widely | 
scattered that it was necessary to have a great 
number of little chapels. For these buildings 
the people were supposed to be quite unable 
to pay themselves, and so their pastor regu- | 
larly went down south to ask the richer! 
brethren there to find the cash. Great and} 
impassioned were his appeals for help ; and 
so zealous was he that he would himself come 
down from the pulpit and hold the plate at 
the door. 

For he was no conventional parson, care- 
ful about outward state or dignity. A tall | 
man, so loosely put together that his frame 
has been likened to a body composed of| 
members brought by chance together on 
some field of battle, and suddenly endowed 
with life. To add to his ungainly appear- | 
ance his head was so huge that it was diffi- | 
cult to find a hat large enough to shelter it. | 
Over his forehead, concealing much of its| 
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nobility, his coarse black hair fell carelessly. 
His face, rudely carved, was lit up by his 
one great coal-black eye, whose lustrous fire 
was enough, according to Robert Hall, to 
lead a whole army through a forest. Such 
was the appearance of this great preacher as 
he appeared from time to time in the pulpits 
of South Wales. 

Singular tales must this absent one-eyed 
messenger of the Anglesea churches have 
had to tell of his adventures on these itine- 
rating tours. Varied was his accommodation, 
from places hardly fit for cattle to really 
luxurious apartments. But he had known 
how to rough it from his earliest days ; and 
so that they heaped up the clothes on his 
bed, and gave him a room long enough to 
stretch himself in, he was content. The 
latter requisite to a comfortable night’s rest 
was not always attainable. On one occasion 
he lay in a prophet’s chamber, whose walls 
were only wattle and dab, and in which the 
architect had never contemplated a six-foot 
man sleeping. In the night he incontinently 
sent his foot right through the wattle and 
dab, and was roughly awakened early in the 
morning by the noise of a cart driving under 
the house, in dangerous proximity to the pro- 
truding limb. 

The plainest fare sufficed him. Flummery 
and milk was his favourite food ; for it he 
would forego the finest dainties, sometimes 
paining his hospitable hosts by preferring it 
to the roast duck which they had generously 
provided. Fitful in appetite, he would at 


Avaricious of time, he: fell to his meals, 
‘attacked them unceremoniously, and before 
others had scarcely thought of beginning he 
‘had done. Then he was on the fidget to 
rise and enjoy his beloved pipe. Snuff-taking 
too was a habit in which he indulged, making, 
as was frequently the case in those days, his 
waistcoat pocket do the duty of snuff-box. 

His admirers were often astonished to find 
him engaged in sharpening razors or making 
razor-strops, for which he believed that he 
had a genius. Another of his hobbies was 
collecting all kinds of recipes for curing 
diseases, human and equine. Memoranda 
of such recipes he wrote down pell-mell on 
the first piece of paper that came to hand, 
which was, of course, most frequently a 
‘manuscript sermon; so that these produc- 
tions would probably get interlarded with 
‘such incongruities as “Cure for asthma,” 
“Good for staggers,” &c. 

He was no walker, his frequent journeys 
being all made on horseback. He and his 
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old Rosinante were inseparable. Once on 
its back he leisurely rode along, owing much 
to its wondrous instinct and extraordinary 
good sense. Sometimes, however, the faith- 
ful beast shared his master’s absence of mind, 
forgot all about the chapel at which its rider 
was expected, and went wandering on at its 
own sweet will. On one occasion a congre- 
gation thus waited in suspense until an anxious 
deacon started out on the road, hoping to 
meet and hasten the preacher. He went 
some distance, when, to his amazement, he 
suddenly beheld Christmas Evans nearly up 
to his boots in a pond, deep in a book, while 
his horse was leisurely cropping the heads of 
the grass which fringed the margin. 

Christmas had no little ones upon whom 
he could lavish the tenderness of his great 
heart, so he spent much of its wealth on his 
poor beasts. His dog, his cow, his pig, all 
had pet names, and rejoiced in their dumb 
way to see their master; but he reserved his 
best affection for his good friend the horse. 
Rather than let it suffer thirst, he has been 
known, when no other vessel was at hand, to 
take from his head the bran-new beaver he 
had bought just before setting out on his 
journey, and fill it with water from the road- 
side, that his horse might have a drink. 

Once he preached a sermon for which he 
received a miserable fee. ‘Christmas, dach,” 
said an old woman, “ mayest thou be recom- 
pensed in the resurrection of the just.” “Ay, 
Sally, /ach,” he replied, “but how am I to 
live until I get there, and my poor horse too? 
and for him, you know, there will be no 
resurrection.” 

Simple as a child, he could never hide his 
feelings or his thoughts. If he listened toa 
sermon, he expressed his opinion audibly. 
“No brains, no brains,” he would mutter ; 
“why don’t the man leave off ?”—while, if he 
approved, he would continually nod his head 
and exclaim, “True, every word.” Some- 
times he would go about looking disturbed 
and bewildered. Suddenly he would clap his 
hands; he had found it out, the inspiration 
had come, his face: beamed, he was all joy 
and life. 

At home he would sit for hours in a 
corner, his little Bible in one hand, a clasped- 
knife open in the other, with which he in- 
continently hacked away at the elbow of his 
chair ; strangers came in, his wife welcomed 
them, bid them take seats ; he took no notice. 
Tea was made, a cup was given to him ; after 
a time his wife wquld nudge him, ask him if 
he would take another ; mechanically he ex- 
tended to her the little Bible instead of the 


empty cup. All the while his features were 
working up and down, until at last, quite 
unconscious of human presence, he would 
sink on his knees, pour out his soul to God 
for light, and rise, having found the true 
sesame. “Eureka,” his beaming eye and 
radiant smile seemed to say ; and, advancing, 
he would recognise his guests, descend to 
earth, and live with men once again. 

With all his power of abstraction and 
indifference to outward appearance, he was 
painfully sensitive of the slightest unkindness 





in word or deed. He was fully conscious of | 


his own real dignity and superiority to his 
fellows, and always claimed and took the 
leading place among them as a matter of 
course, 
was the last sermon, as the position of honour. 
In his cure at Anglesea, though in name 
only a poor Baptist minister, he was, as has 
been before observed, a primitive bishop, 
with a number of presbyters under him. He 
was a veritable father, going in and out 
amongst his people with the utmost simplicity 
and familiarity, yet exercising over them an 
almost autocratic authority. At a church- 
meeting he would tell one to hold his tongue, 
and another to sit down; while they always 
addressed him as ‘‘Christmas,” and spoke 
familiarly of him as ‘‘ Old Christmas.”’ 

Many of. his spiritual children in later 
years became contumacious, and began to 
kick against his authority, but his old horse 
never ceased to do his utmost to maintain it. 
The faithful beast, firmly convinced that 
throughout Wales there was no man so great 
as his master, insisted ‘upon always taking 
the middle of the road, let the company be 
who they might. 

But if the chief object of our existence in 
this world was mainly to develop and use 
our gifts to the best advantange, Christmas 
Evans would never have been a_ pastor, 
His vocation was pre-eminently that of the 
preacher. 

To see him at his best, to understand the 
reason of hisgreat fame, one ought to have been 
present on some occasion calculated to draw 
out all his powers—an Association meeting, for 
instance. But, like all men of genius, he was 
variable, and might give his audience his 
richest treasures on the least likely occasion. 

If it was known that he was to preach in 
any village, the roads all around would be 
dotted with innumerable groups, all wending 
their way thither. As you neared the point 
of interest, the Baptist chapel, the crowd 
rapidly thickened, until its ugly dead walls 
appeared quite besieged. Pressing through 




















Thus, whenever he preached, his | 
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the doors, every pew would be found|fusal; only one piteous request : ‘Send us 
filled three deep, one line of hearers | not, we beseech Thee, into the deep.” 
occupying the seat, another standing up be.| Then comes a scene grotesque, worthy 
hind, another standing along the floor. Every |a great humorist, such as he truly was. The 
window would be taken out to obviate in some | audience, worked up to horror by the picture 
slight degree the intense heat. While all} of the demoniac, cannot now refrain from 
around the chapel the sound of innumerable | laughter, as they witness the mad contortions 
voices rose and fell, the murmurs of people | of the unhappy swine, each the abode of 
who had arrived too late to get in. | three deraons. 

Suddenly there was a hush, and a line of! Suddenly the veil is dropped; it rises again 
men in black coats would be seen pushing | rapidly, and the closing scene is presented. 
their way up the crowded aisle. A tall, un-| The demoniac is at the feet of Jesus, he is 
gainly figure, preceded by the minister of the | clothed, he is in his right mind. “ Go home,” 
place, mounted the platform, followed by the | the injunction is, “go home, and tell them how 
black coats, who seated themselves as a sort | great things the Lord hath done for thee, and 
of bodyguard round the pulpit. A short} hath had compassion on thee.” Ere long the 
discourse from one of them broke the ice. | man is seen at his own door. The house is 
Then the hero of the day took his place. The | barred and locked, the fearful family have hid 
text.was given out. Passing his finger, which | themselves from their distracted father. At 
he had just dipped in laudanum, over his | last they venture to peep ; he is clothed ; they 
closed eye in a nervous, hurried way, he|come further, he approaches; and when 
began. finally they perceive that he is himself once 

Perhaps his subject was the history of the| again, then comes a scene of surprise and 
Gadarene demoniac. Rapidly he passed/joy and domestic love which comes home 
from exposition to the land of imagination | to every heart. 
and romance. Wonderful pictures, worthy| This sketch is, as it were, merely a 
the pencil of a Doré, came out in grand, mystic | programme of a performance in which the 
proportions, sometimes horrible, sometimes | hearers are made tostand on the Galilean lake, 
grotesque, sometimes majestic. An enchanted | and witness the scenes as clearly as if they 
castle rose above the Galilean lake—six| beheld them with their actual eyes. But 
thousand monster genii held it in thrall. A| the great preacher never forgets the purpose 





warrior, pure, immaculate, successful, ap-jand end of his preaching. In the fifth act he 





proaches—a warrior born of the same soil,| makes the dispossessed himself preach the 
and redolent of that same spirit which created | gospel to his hearers. And so it seems no 
Arthur and Charlemagne and Roland. For | exaggeration to the dullest, when he ends all 
the preacher is a true poet, unconsciously he | bysaying, “The joy of seafaring men delivered 
belongs to the Bardic line. | from being shipwrecked ; the joy of a man de- 

In the phantasmagoria of his wonder-|livered from a burning house; the joy of re- 
ful imagination the next scene represents| ceiving pardon by a condemned: malefactor, 
the castle as having become what it only|the joy of freedom to a prisoner of war, is 
before represented—a living man made| nothing in comparison to the joy of him who 
with lust and crime. Up and down those|is delivered from going down to the pit of 
gloom-clad mountains passes the furious} eternal destruction. For it is joy unspeak+ 
demoniac rushes; he shakes his broken, rusty | able and full of glory.” 
chain ; he roars like a beast of prey, and| But when the preacher's voice is silent it 
springs from precipice to precipice with fear-| is the turn of the people. Worked up to a 
ful agility. Anon he falls, rolls down the| pitch of excitement, his conclusion is the 
jagged rocks, tearing and lacerating everylimb. | signal for them to give way. Some are al- 
In one moment he will be over the precipice, | ready in tears, weeping bitterly ; others break 
but an unseen hand has caught him. He out, testifying aloud of what the Lord has 
rises covered with blood, snorts, laughs, and | done for stem; others commence singing the 
commences to climb upwards once again. A| sweetest verses they know, hallelujahs of 
gentle voice calls him, a voice at whose sound | praise and glory to God. Some favourite 
he suddenly stops, and looks round with a|hymnis given out ; its strains quiet, calm, and 
bewildered, agonized expression. ‘‘ What is| unite the people; a solemn benediction 1s 
thy name?’’- “‘ Legion,’’ he answers, “ for we | uttered, and all depart amazed, having heard 
are many.” “Come out of him,” the voice | a sermon that not one of them will probably 


cries. Thete is no appeal, there can be no re-/ forget to his dying day. 





RICHARD HEATH. 
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HENRI DE LA HARPE. 


A STORY OF 


SWISS LIFE. 


BY MADAME COULIN,. 


CHAPTER XXXII.— MADAME GRANDLOUP 
FINDS A FRIEND. 


** Be strong to hope, O heart ! 
Though day is bright, 
The stars can only shine 
In the dark night. 
Be strong, O heart of mine, 
Look towards the light.” 
Miss A. Procter. 


THERE are many languages in the world. 

When we would learn one we study its | 
alphabet. That is, we try to become ac- 
quainted with the form and sound of each of | 
its letters. | 

This accomplished, we attack its syllables, | 
carry off its words, and finally take posses- 
sion of its sentences. To learn a language 
thus is a slow process, therefore some try to 
attain it otherwise. 

Yet no language can be spoken boldly or | 
written fearlessly without a thorough know- 
ledge of its alphabet. 

Now there is in the world one language 
whose alphabet is terribly difficult to master. 

This language is Life. Death stands in it 
like a pause put in at the right moment, 
that the flow of thought may, by this mo- 
mentary stoppage, recover new force ; or that, 
before continuing its career, it may fall into 
its right and true level. 

The alphabet of Life is Patience. It can | 
only be learnt from the type in which it was | 
originally set. 

This type is Faith. 

Printed in any other its letters are obscure, 
and form a jargon resembling— 





‘* A tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing.” 

To learn this alphabet is a slow process. | 
Yet nothing truly great or noble can be 
achieved without its aid. Once attained, it | 
enables the student to decipher the syllables 
of Experience, pronounce the words of Hope, | 
and, gaining courage as he advances, read | 
with unfaltering distinctness the opening | 
clauses of his title to a great inheritance. 

* * * * 


The swoon into which Madame Grandloup | 
had fallen did not last long. Painfully and | 
slowly she regained her senses, and raising | 


herself from the ground, looked fearfully 
round. 

In the opening of the path before her she 
could see the dashing cascade continuing its 
monotonous course, the current of water at 


its feet hurrying over its stony bed, as if 
‘anxious to escape to a less desolate region, 


where it might flow more calmly. Its stream 
was bounded by a broad belt of huge boulders, 
intermixed with pebbles, fragments of rock, 
and all the débris which usually accompanies 


| a mountain torrent, and tells a tale of times 


when its waters no longer keep within their 


| present channel, but swell, and rise, and over- 


flow, till from side to side all is one mighty 
river whose waters cover alike boulders, 
pebbles, and rocks, and flow on till its turbid 
waters, emptying themselves into some lake 
or river, disturb for the moment its peaceful 
calm. 

Seated on a fallen tree, from whose rotten 
bark an immense fungus had shot up, Madame 
Grandloup listened to the thunder of the 
falling waters. The horror she had felt at 
the first sight of them had left her, their 
noise seemed to numb her senses, to lull her 
grief. An indifference crept over her, in- 
difference pierced every now and then by an 
arrow-pointed thought,— 

“He would be glad if I were dead!” 

The thought made her rise and hurriedly 
take the abrupt path leading down to a 


| pool formed by the heavy falling waters, 


which stayed a moment there as if to recover 
breath before dashing onwards. 
“ Pity my misery, O my God!” said she, 


urging herself forward, but with so hasty and 
| incautious a tread that her footsteps dislodged 


one of the fragments of rock with which the 


_path abounded. The fragment, set free, 


bounded from one obstacle to another of the 
rapid descent tiil it found a place among its 
comrades in the dédris below. The noise it 
made in falling roused the echoes of the 
forest, and a few minutes after the downward 
course of Madame Grandloup was interfered 
with by a figure in the path before her. 

It was Madame Nicod, who, sketch-book 


|in hand, looked at the pale and agitated 


countenance of her fellow visitor at the baths 
of A—— in extreme astonishment. 
“Ah, Madame,” said she at last, “I fear 
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you have lost your way, and this wild scene| your strong attachment to your husband 
has made you nervous.” | confirms my first opinion. Still it is not for 
Madame Grandloup made no reply. She) me to advise you. Ask counselof God. He 

| covered her face with her hands; the tears | is the great Deliverer; ask Him to keep you. 
flowed through her fingers. | The essential is to hold on in what we feel 
“ My dear Madame,” said her companion, | to be the right path; for though right and 
gently aiding her to sit down on the edge of| wrong often seem to run side by side, their 





“ Would to God I were dead!” |coming on; it is time we returned. I 
“ Poor lady!” said Madame Nicod, softly | think you are able to manage it now.” 
removing the hat and beginning to bathe} “ How dreadful to return !” 
Madame Grandloup’s temples from the; “Oh no, I shall be with you, and God 
trickling stream, whose tiny cascades, imitat-| will comfort you.” 


| 
| the path, “ you are ill.” ‘end is wide apart. But see, evening is 
| 
| 


'| ing its grander neighbour, fell from the rocks} “He has already comforted me, dear 


beside which they were seated ; “ poor lady, | Madame, and by you,” said Madame Grand- 


|| take courage.” loup, rising and accepting her companion’s 


] 


| 
| 
| 
/ 
| 
| 
\ 
j 
| 


‘| you, dear Madame, in whose heart love has | 
|| rejoice.” 


|| looking up in surprise. 


“Never again ; courage, faith, hope—all is| aid, who, knowing the path which she daily 
dead—all save love : a wife despised, aban-| frequented in her sketching expeditions, 
doned! Alas that love will live!” |threaded her way dexterously out of the 

“God never abandons any of His crea-| forest, and taking the road which skirted the 
tures,” replied: Madame Nicod, smoothing) one in its vicinity, soon reached the baths. 


| the fair soft hair, “but why is Madame so| There was, however, no need for Madame 
| unhappy? Has anything happened to pain} Grandloup to be nervous at seeing her hus- 
| her?” | band again that night, for he was no longer 


“ My husband orders me to leave him.”” | there. He had left for the town soon after 
« Dear Madame, don’t do it.” | his conversation with her in the wood ; and, 
“Wishes me to leave him for ever!” | so the housekeeper to whom he had confided 


| sobbed Madame Grandloup, her despair | his intentions informed her, was likely to be 
overpowering her wish for concealment. | absent for some days. 


| 
| 


“ Let him wish. Would you light a fireto| Whether she felt this any relief or not, 


| destroy him ?” | Madame Grandloup retired to her room, and 


“Oh! to think,” said Madame Grandloup, | sought in its silence to recover her composure 


| unheeding the interruption, “that I should | sufficiently to meet again and talk with her 


'| said Madame Nicod; “we hope, and are| 
|| unsatisfied, we love, and are deceived ; but} ‘‘ The present we fling from us like the rind 


| have loved him so as to fancy all life was | fellow-visitors at the baths of A——. 


going to be one long dream of happiness !” | 


“ Life is full of painful illusions—so full | 
ipo *, . | CHAPTER XXXIII.—MONSIEUR DE LA HARPE’S 


that many of us will be glad when it is over,” | 
y 8 ’ | HOLIDAYS; THE EXCURSION TO THE NAIE. 


Of some sweet future, which we after find 
. Bitter to taste. > < 
not been chased away by bitterness, ought to | Wiser it were to welcome and make ours 
1 Whate’er of good, though small, the present brings ; 
“To rejoice?” said Madame Grandloup,| Kind greetings, sunshine, songs of birds and 
flowers, 
. . | With a child’s pure delight in little things 

iz) 2 , , ? 

Yes, because you are like a soldier who, And of the griefs unborn to rest secure, 


| in the face of the foe, is standing by his| Knowing that mercy ever will endure.” 
_ colours.” 


|| spise him.” 


“Not standing,—fallen with them, all| THE little foxes were having such a merry 
blood-stained and dusty.” ‘time of it! such a merry time! and not the 
“ What matter? If the soldier grasps them | little foxes alone; papa and mamma fox 


| till death loosens his hold, his end is glorious. | were joining in the sport. 


Not so that of the deserter ; even the men| It might, perhaps, be a birthday party. 
who look most to outward appearances de-| Certainly it was a family one they were cele- 
| brating, as they whisked round and round 


Alas, thought Madame Grandloup, that| the bunches of tangled grass, ran in and out 


| once I was this deserter! “So you advise|of the thorny bushes, or chased each other 


me not to yield,” she added aloud,—* not} up and down the indented paths caused by 
to leave him ?” the slipping of the treacherous soil on the 
“It appears to me you ought not; and/| steep slope of the hill along whose base Lily 
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and her husband were wending their way to 
the baths. 

“ How pretty they look!” said Lily, pausing 
to admire their movements,—“ so very pretty, 
so nimble and graceful !”’ 

“ Ah, they have heard you, so now the 
game ceases,” said the professor, walking on: 
“you should have kept quiet; the least noise 
alarms them.” 

“T am so very sorry ; but isn’t it sad that so 
few of our beautiful fellow-creatures dare 
have their romps out if we are too near. To 
think, now, that we have had them for our 
comrades ever since the creation, and only 
come to that!” 

“You have touched upon a difficult sub- 
ject, wife ; but certainly the way we have 
treated them does not reflect much credit on 
humanity: it always disgusts me to think of 
the many beautiful creatures men have wan- 
tonly destroyed.” 

**So it does me ; just think of the birds,— 
whole species destroyed: yet we must be 
responsible to their Maker when we need- 
lessly interfere with their happiness, don’t 
you think so?” 

“ Most certainly; for although the limit to 
which our right over animals extends is a 
disputed boundary, those who carelessly in- 
jure some creature no skill of theirs could 
have made one hair of, and whose beauty 
God sees, cannot be held innocent.” 

“Some men don’t seem to realize what a 
gift beauty is, and appear only to find pleasure 
in marring it,” observed Lily. 

‘Cruelty is disastrous in its effects on the 
human mind, and it grows. by indulgence: 
when mercy and compassion are thrown 
down, not much is left standing. But enough; 
look, now, at this lizard coming across the 
road,—isn’t he a fine fellow?” 

“ Yes, indeed ; his coat of green and gold 
is splendid.” 

“T suppose his fear of being robbed of 
it makes him run so fast,” said the professor. 

““Oh dear no; he is only hurrying up to 
you with a vote of thanks for your defence of 
animal life.” 

Monsieur de la Harpe laughed, and they 
continued their way, passing, as they did so, 
through open meadows. Here were to be 
seen the noble walnut trees, golden-tasselled 
pear trees, and crimson-fruited apple trees. 
How beautifully green and fresh it was in 
these fields, where the little crocuses were 
growing, and the fruit lay scattered about ! 
But the cool walk did not last long ; it led 
into a walled-in road between vineyards. 
How hot and dusty it was after the green 


meadows. The grapes, too, hung so tempt- 
ingly near! Nay, there was one fine bunch 
lying on the step of an open vineyard. 
Could it have been left by chance? Lily 
made up her mind that it had. She was 
hot and thirsty. 

She turned and picked it up. 

“That vineyard, then, belongs to you?” 
remarked the professor as she rejoined him. 

“To me? oh no, only I thought I might 
take this bunch,—I thought it had been left 
by mistake,” stammered Lily, confused by 
the serious expression of her husband’s face. 

“That is not the question, femme; are 
they yours?” 

“‘But, my dear, what a fuss you make 
about a trifle!” said Lily, ready to cry. 

“ Wife, nothing is a trifle which deals with 
the ‘mine and thine,’ ” replied her husband, 
gravely. 

Lily stepped back and replaced the grapes. 

“Fine profession demands fine practice, 
Jemmelette,” observed the professor, as they 
walked on. 


* * * * * 


“And so, sister-in-law,” said a cheerful 
voice as, late in the evening, they arrived on 
the terrace of the baths of A——, “and so 
this is your promised visit to the valley?” 

“Jules! is itreallyyou? How ever came 
you here ?” 

“A nice way of evading my question! 
Pray how came you here? Weren’t you all 
eagerness to see our valjey, to visit its forests 
and villages, rocks and cascades? Didn't 
you promise Louis?” 

“ That’s just it ; Lowis was out, we heard.” 

“Worse and worse; I count for nothing, 
it seems ; sa/ut, brother, I was so busy scolding 
your wife, I quite forgot you. But you must 
be tired: have you walked ?” 

“Not all the way; but we are tired and 
hungry too,” said the professor as they en- 
tered ; and Lily, leaving them, mounted to 
the room engaged beforehand, and where she 
was glad to find the carpet bag they had 
sent on was already arrived in safety. 

“TI suppose you are waiting here for 
Louis?” continued the professor as Lily 
disappeared ; “ you had better join us.” 

“Where are you bound for?” 

* Lily wants to ascend the Naie.” 

“The Naie! h-m, is it worth the trouble? 
By the way, that’s the supper-bell ; but just 
notice this lady! You remember her?” said 
Jules, as Madame Grandloup approached. 

The professor nodded assent. 

“ He is not here, fortunately,” said Jules, 
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as at Lily’s reappearance they entered the 
supper-room. 

“ Tired, sister-in-law ?”’ he observed, seat- 
ing himself by her side. 

“Not very. Iam anticipating a turn on 
that terrace after supper,” said Lily, smiling 
at Madame Grandloup, who was seated oppo- 
site, and smiled to her in return, 

“Well, you English ladies are famous 
walkers! I expect you will soon find out all 
the walks hereabouts.” 

“Are there many?” asked Lily of Madame 
Grandloup. 

“I believe there are for ‘good walkers,” 
replied that lady. 

Supper at the baths at A—— was rather a 
scrambling repast, The great cups of tea 
and coffee poured out at a side table, and 
shaken up the long room, arrived at their 
destination in rather an uncomfortable state. 
Not that it mattered much; everybody was| 
too hungry to be fastidious, and tea and| 
coffee, cold meat, and mountain strawberries 
disappeared with wonderful celerity. The 
repast over, the professor and his brother 
sauntered up and down the terrace smoking | 
their cigars ; as for Lily, she sat and talked 
to Madame Grandloup on one of the} 
moon-lit seats near the door of the ugly 
building. It was a treat to. Lily to have 





met with a countrywoman, and to speak 


to her in her native tongue. They talked 
of England, of a foreign life, of the baths, of 
forests. 

“Yet,” said Lily, “beautiful as Swiss 
forests are, I prefer our English woods. 
Then, too, what lovely gardens we have ! 
Oh, if you could have seen that of the 
Heights!” and Lily ran on with a warm de-| 
scription of that mansion, of its gardens, its 
fields, its groves, and lastly, its inmates. “ It 
would have been a paradise,” added she, 
“but for an unfortunate gentleman there— 
he was so strange, poor man! They said he 
had had some great grief.” 

Lily stopped, for her companion had risen. | 
She seemed shivering ; “ and—and,” said she, | 
“did you leave him there ?” 

“No,” said Lily, “one night he disap- 
peared. But he is safe,” added she, quickly, 
and more in answer to her companion’s look 
than because she wished to say more. ‘“ Are 
you going in?” 

“ The night air is chilly,” said Madame 
Grandloup after a painful pause, “ I must 
go in; good night, dear Madame.” 

‘“‘Good night,” said Lily. ‘Poor lady!” 
added she, joining her husband, “how ill 
and sad she looks!” 





** You know who she is,” observed Jules, 
“don’t you ?” 

“ How should I? I never saw her before 
in my life.” 

“She is Madame Grandloup, and Henri 
and I suppose her to be the wife of the 
Grandloup.” 

“ How stupid I was,” thought Lily, “ to 
name the Heights ! that comes of letting one’s 
tongue run on before strangers. ‘ Well,” 
said she aloud, “what about the Naie! Are 
we to attempt it to-morrow ?” 

“Tf you wish it ; but if you are to see the 
sunrise from its summit, we must stop the 
night at a chalet.” 

“Ina chalet /” interrupted Jules. “ I wish 
you joy, sister-in-law. That will be a suffi- 
cient punishment for not keeping your word 
to us.” 

“‘ You are very encouraging ; you had better 
come and see justice done,” said Lily. 

“ Certainly,” replied Jules ; “the prospect 
is too inviting to resist.” 

* * * * * 


”? 


How graceful were the fine slopes.of the val- 
ley, sweeping and undulating from one moun- 
tain range to the other, as if hollowed out by 
the breath ofsome soft wind! Here and there, 
dotted over them, and looking in the distance 
like a scattered flock of sheep, were nume- 
rous little chdde¢s. It was not the. first 
mowing of the year, so the lovely flowers of 
an earlier season had disappeared. Still, 
wherever by the borders of the forest. the 
scythe had spared one, its beauty, though 
changed, remained, for calyx and flower-stalks 
glittered with a silvery radiance.* Sometimes 
the calyx would be like a cup, sometimes 
like a tangle of fine silvery threads, some- 
times like tiny twinkling stars. The forest 
edges, too, were undulating and graceful ; 
there were many sheltered nooks among 
them. Lily, her husband, and Jules, had 
found a nice resting-place in one of them, 
They had been walking for some hours, and 
having reached this beautiful high valley on 
their way to the Naie, had stopped to rest 
among the raspberry bushes, with the little 
mountain strawberries peeping out of their 
green leaves at their feet, and the pastures 
and the chddets spread out like a map before 
them. 

The professor had slipped off his sac, and 
spread out its contents on the grass. . 

‘While you lunch,” said Lily, “ I am going 
on a voyage of discovery to that cha/et.” 

* The seed-vessels, &c., of plants are particularly 
beautiful in Switzerland, perhaps owing to the: pure- 
ness of the air. 
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“But won't you take something first, | 
wife ?” 

“No. I don’t know how it is, but this bal 
citing air takes away my appetite ; besides, | 
that fountain with its clear water is so tempt- 
ing, till Ihave had a draught I can’t eat.” | 

“* Bien, here is the glass. Shall I accom-! 
pany you ?” said her husband, rising. 

“Oh dear no!” said Lily, running down | 
the slope. 

The fountain gained, she filled her glass | 
and drank. Having done so, she peeped | 
into the chélet. A woman was within; she | 
was trying to still the cries of a puny baby | 
lying on a cradle formed of a hollow branch | 
set on rollers. But it was in vain she rocked, | 
the baby only cried the louder. 

“ Poor little thing!” said Lily, who had | 
crept in, “it looks ill.” 

* We are all ill,” said the woman, who if 
‘dirt could make one healthy would certainly 
have been healthy enough. 

“Tllin this pure air!” said Lily, looking 
round. As she did so she perceived a ledge 
or shelf, which, placed a short distance be- 
neath the roof, seemed to serve the purpose 
of a family bedroom. It was all one tumble | 
of dirty coverlets, from out of which gleamed 
a pair of bright eyes, set in a sunken face. 

“It’s my father,” said the woman, looking | 
up too; “ he’s got it very bad.” 

“Got it! got what ?” asked Lily. 

“The ague, ma pauvre, dame,” said the 
woman, shaking her head, and stooping to} 
lift her child out of the cradle. As she took | 
it up Lily saw that, save for a little pinafore, 
it was naked, and its back sore with the) 
hard bed of its cradle. 

“I wash it all over in buttermilk every | 
day, so it ought to thrive,” said the woman. | 

“ Poor little thing!” said Lily, feeling for | 
a little store of biscuits in her sac. “ Perhaps | 
you could make it a little food with these,” | 
added she, putting them down on the rough 
pine log, the only seat the place contained ; 
and if not, your other invalid may be glad 
of them.” 

“ Many thanks,” 
turned to go. 

“ Well, wife,” said the professor, coming to 
meet her? “ have you drunk enough water?” 

“Water? Ah, yes, I did drink at the 
fountain ; but oh, my dear, I’ve seen a dirty 
baby—a_ dirty baby in Switzerland! It’s 
worth taking note of! But then the poor 
mother is so ill.” 

“Not of fever, I hope?” said the pro- 
fessor, hastily. 

“Oh no, of ague.” 


said the woman, as Lily 





| breathe it. 





*‘ Ah, that’s because they have built their 
chélet over a watercourse, sister-in-law, and 
no doubt on the bare ground.” 

“ Tiens, wife,” said the professor, handing 
her a large dock-leaf full of raspberries, “ sit 
down and eat these, for then we must be 
| off. ”» 

“ Oh, thank you ; but let us share them.” 

“ No, no, del/e-seur ; we have taken plenty 


| —those are your share.” 


On and on, up and up, past the forests, 
over the torrent-bottomed ravine ; up and up, 
past more chalets, over more pastures, until 
the glaring sun sank beneath the horizon, 
and the restless grasshoppers retired to rest, 
'and numberless other tiny creatures awoke 
up, and came out and hummed and chirped, 
and sang to the cool night air, and the bats 
flew to and fro among the fantastic- looking 
trees. 

It was time they arrived, and Lily was 
right glad to skirt the last ledge of mountain 
which led to the c#dé/et where they were to 
pass the night. 

How cold it had become! the air so 
piercingly keen. It took all the tired out of 
Lily only to stand before the ché/e¢ door and 

“ Salut, Messieurs et Madame,” said the 
vacher as they entered. 


“* Salut, Messieurs,” replied the professor, 


‘advancing and accepting the place imme- 


diately made for them on the rough trunk of 
fir which served for a bench. 
How comfortable the fire felt! how its 


| huge logs crackled and flared and lighted up 


the blackened walls of the chdZt/ But what 
/a number of questions the professor had to 
reply to! Lily got sadly tired of hearing the 
| vacher ask the news of what was going on in 
the world below, discuss politics, or descant 
on cheese. Her mind wandered to a cup of 
tea, a nice wash, and scented soap. She 
wondered how long they would sit there; if 
|they slept on that dirty floor. But as the 
| conversation went on she grew interested. 
The vacher related many tales of danger, of 
escapes ; he told how before a storm the 
cattle sometimes got terrified ; that it was 
difficult to get them safely housed ; that if 
snow fell they were so excited it was almost 
impossible to drive them down into the 
valley ; and then, too, he went on to tell the 
professor of a trial which had just taken place 
and had gohe against the vacher of a neigh- 
bouring chalet, who had left it locked up 
during the winter, so that a party of boys 
crossing the mountains and being surprised 
by a snowstorm could not enter without 
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breaking jt open ; that the beys had offered 
the vacher a compensation for doing so, and 
also for the wood they had burnt, but that he 
had refused them and claimed high damages ; 
that the judge had decided the matter by 
declaring it illegal to leave the chddet locked, 
since it was sometimes a matter of life and 
death to passers by to obtain shelter. The 
vacher had therefore lost his cause, and, be- 
sides paying expenses, been obliged to accept 
the judge’s estimate for the wood the boys 
had burnt, which amounted to only half what 
the lads had previously offered him. This 
the vacher, who related the story, thought very 
hard, while Jules declared he thought it per- 
fectly just. 

But the night advanced ; the flaring logs 
ceased to give sufficient light; the great 
lantern was dislodged from its hook and 
lighted. All rose. 

“And whither are we going?” asked Lily, 
nervously. 

“To our bedroom, femme, 
fessor. 

“ Don’t be afraid of oversleeping yourself, 
sister-in-law,” said Jules, as they followed the 


” 


said the pro- 





awful noise that was! it was, if possible, 
worse than the noise of the cows, which, 
turned out to graze in the cool nights, when 
their enemies the flies were asleep, came 
round and round the hovel, lowing and 
tingling their huge bells ; and worse than 
the sudden shock occasioned to her nerves 
by the loud blast of the mountain horn of 
some merry group of travellers passing the 
chalet on their way to see the sunrise from 
the mountain summit. Oh! it was intoler- 
able. 

Fretting and chafing, angry with her hus- 
band because he would not let her go out 
into the night air—‘*It was too cold,” he 
said,—Lily at last closed her eyes and fell 
into a sort of half-doze. She had hardly 
done so, when a great flare of light passed 
across her face. She started up. 

It was the cowherd with his lantern. He 
was to guide them for a short distance till it 
was daylight enough to see. 

Oh, how cold it was outside! Lily com 
| forted herself with the reflection that it would 
| freeze all the fleas which she was sure were 
|sleeping in her garments. There was no 











men down what the professor called a slope ;| time to shake them off, that cowherd walked 
Jules, an abrupt descent ; and Lily, a pre-|at sucha rate. It was well he did though. 
cipice, until they reached a large square| How cold it was ! and nothing hot to be got. 
hovel, which, on the door being opened,} Five minutes, however, were sufficient to 
| warm them ; it was such a scramble to get 
The path was almost 


proved to be full of hay. 

Hay! a large heap in the centre, which| up the steep slope. 
the vacher pointed out as the state bed for| perpendicular; it led them into a forest, 
the higher class of travellers, and little heaps| where the way was so narrow and rough, 
all round the walls intended for those of|they were glad enough of the light from the 


humbler degree. | great lantern. By the time they got through 
Hay! who has not some pleasant remem-}this forest the first glimmer of dawn had 
brance connected with it? How often we| appeared, and wishing them good success 
| have sat by its fragrant cocks in some sunny | the cowherd turned on his steps. 
meadow, or seeking a shelter from rain, or| “Well, de//e-seur,” said Jules when he was 
arestafter fatigue, have dodged into some barn | gone, “and how did you enjoy the night? 
chalet door and stretched ourselves among} Did you sleep?” 
its sweetness !—perhaps, our handkerchief be-| ‘ Sleep, did you say, Jules? I-think if 
neath our heads, have slept a refreshing| Dante had ever passed a night in a Swiss 
sleep. But, alas! no handkerchief availed | chd/et, he would have added its sufferings to 
to-night. Skip! jump! tickle! prick '— | those of the Inferno.” | ' 
Tickle! rub! scratch! groan! as Lily half} “Of the Purgatorio, you mean; for 
lay, half sat, perched up on that great hay-| this cid/et is nothing. If you want to taste 
cock, and watched the great lantern flickering | the Inferno, cross the lake——” 
and glimmering over the occupants ofa dozen| ‘ Thank you, I don’t want. I envied you 
little heaps of hay ; a deadly hatred of animal | outside under a rock, and wanted Henri to 
life, from that of cowherds to the tiny insects | join you.” . 
whose construction she had, alas! once} “ It’s all very fine,” said the professor, 
thought so wonderful, took possession of her. | “ but not safe by the cold we had last night, 
It seemed to her the night would last for| and with such a dew. Now, wife, before we 
ever; that she was condemned to perpetual | go further let us take a little brandy, for it’s 
tortures ; that for ever after this night the| bitter cold.” 
sight of hay would be an offence to her.| | Lily opened her little sac, and drawing out 
Oh, and the noise! The snoring! what an|a small bottle, they each took a small liqueur 
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glass full of the eau de cerise which it con-! 
tained. This done, they began the ascent, | 
and the steep path requiring all their breath, 
gradually fell into a complete silence, un- 
broken even by a word. 

Up and up the steep zigzag path, now 
pushing on their bodies so bent they seemed | 
to be clambering on all-fours, now snatching | 
at some helpful bramble, now holding by 
some jutting rock whose timely aid enabled | 
them to pass that corner, up, and up, and up. | 

As for Jules, he mounted like a chamois, | 
pointed out the best path, and hurrahed 
loudly enough to awake the grasshoppers, 
when at last Lily, all out of breath, had clam- 
bered up the last height, and arrived at the | 
summit just in time. to see the first streak of | 
sunlight coming over the mountains opposite. 

Sunrise has an effect on all God’s creatures. 
A beneficial effect, I should have written. 
Watch by the sick. At sunrise you will 
observe a change. As the first golden streaks | 
of light appear your patient will seem com- 


easy for him to descend into the valley if he 
chose.” 

“ And did he stop ?” asked Lily. 

“Yes, and thanked me on nfy return. He 
said he had children, and thinking of them 
made him nervous ; and that if he had not 
stopped he should have fallen. As for our- 
selves, after going up to our knees in a bog 
we got to the top, wet through, and bitter cold. 
I’d never do it again. I thought on that 
ledge life was too precious to be hazarded 
for so trifling a gratification.” 

“Think so?” said Jules ; “ why, the peril 
is all the fun ; it adds a zest.” 

* Rather too strong a one where the wel- 
fare of others is at stake,” said the professor, 
with a glance at his wife. 

“Are we very high up here?” asked Lily. 

“‘ Nothing to boast of, only 2,040 yards 
above the lake. Yet it’s as fine a view as 
from many a higher mountain,—but it’s too 
cold to sit,” 

“I am glad to hear you say so,” said Lily 


forted, the sleep will be calmer, the counte-| as her husband rose, “for I want so to ramble 


nance more joyous. 

The sun is a glorious gift. 
full beauty of its cheering rays, watch them 
appear over the mountains, spread softly 
down into the valleys, light up the roofs of 
the little hamlets, or gild the windows of the 
scattered chalets. 

Lily, Jules, and the professor, perched on 
a high rock, viewed the scene. Perhaps of 
the three the professor enjoyed it most. The 
sun was his darling, his pet. Every morning 


the hole. 


over this beautiful pasture; oh, do look! 


But to feel the| only do! at these roses des Alpes ?” 


“* Tiens, wife, I will gather you some,” said 
the professor, making a spring into what 
seemed a little nook of rock grown over with 
a tangle of flowers. 

“‘ Brother!” said Jules, pale as death, and 
with difficulty forcing the professor back, 
* it’s a hole without a bottom!” 

Jules took up a stone, and threw it into 
It fell from rock to rock: they 


he went to the window to watch it rise. Lily ‘could hardly hear it reach the bottom. 


accused him of making an idol of it. Now’ 
he had not often the opportunity of seeing a 
sunrise like the one before him. 

How gloriously it came up between those 








“Thank you, Jules,” said the professor, 


grasping his brother's hand, “ you have saved 
me from a great danger.” 


How glad Lily was when, the difficult 


two giant towers of rock, the twins, as many} descent safely accomplished, they reached 


called them, of D’Ai and of L’Hongrie ! 


| the chédet/ Here by a stream of the purest 


“Yet; beautiful as they are, my dear,”| water, and thankful that she had brought a 
said the professor, “I’d rather not mad Foye and soap, Lily—the overhanging rock 


them again.” 


her dressing-room and the bubbling spring 


“ Have you ever?” | her bath—performed her toilette; and, the 


“ Yes, and in the night. 
party, and all fastened together.” 

“Tt was dangerous, then?” 

“ Very, in one part; ens, you can just see 
the ledge we went along; it’s so narrow; we 
hardly had a place to put our feet. A slip, 
and we should have perished. I quite ex- 
pected we should, too, for one of the party | t 
trembled so; he was behind me. I dare not 
turn, but spoke, and told him at the next 
widening in the way to sit down, and await 
our return. It would be only a few hours, 


We were a large | shaking and brushing and washing finished, 
waited fresh as a daisy the return of her 
husband and Jules, gone to the chat to 
order breakfast, 


“Got a little sleep, sister-in-law?” said 


Jules, who had spread out his overcoat ex- 
pressly that she might take a nap during 


heir absence. 
“TI? oh no!” said Lily. 
“ Sleep !—of course she hasn’t,” said the 


professor, laughing ; “ you may be quite sure, 
though, that she has washed. 
be English if she had not.” 


She wouldn’t 
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thought.” — Axion. 
> 


'| seemed so happy that she was almost sorry 


| Louis. “ Did you arrive this morning?” she 
asked. 


| found that Louis as well as Jules was with 


“You need not say a word, for you have 
been doing the very same thing,” said Lily, 
beginning to pour out the excellent coffee, 
brought along with other refreshments, in- 
cluding cream, from the chédet. 

What appetites they all had! and how 
jolly theywere! As for Lily, she could have 
climbed another mountain that very day, and 
talked of ascending the Mont Blanc with 
an easy assurance which brought a smile to 
Jules’ face. 

A long nap under the fir trees followed, 
and then they turned homewards. 

How comfortable the simple room at the 
Baths seemed to Lily after her night in the | 
chalet. | 

As she lay down in the rough but clean | 
bed, she involuntarily thanked God for it, and 
would have fallen asleep at once had not a} 
sudden remembrance made her start, and | 
add one clause more to her thanksgiving | 
prayer. “For where might he have been| 
but for the mercy of God?” thought she as} 
the dangerous mountain hole passed before | 
her mind ; and closing her eyes, she fell into | 
such a sleep as only those who have tasted 
mountain air and a mountain ramble can 
ever know. 





CHAPTER XXXIV.—LILY LEFT AT THE BATHS. 


** When hearts are full of innermost distress, 
And we are doomed to stand inactive by, 
Then like a cup capacious to contain 
The overflowing of the heart—is prayer.” 

Tennyson. 





*¢ The thinker is, after all, the doer. Each great and 
lasting change in the world’s face, has come from 


Ir was late when Lily awoke. As she was 
dressing she heard her husband talking to 
some one on the terrace, and hastening down 


him, and that they were having a brotherly 
chat together till she should appear. They 


to break in upon them with a welcome to 


“Last night, but I had no idea that you 
were here; you have been up the Naie, 
Jules tells me.” . 

“ And passed the night in a chalet; that 
dwells most on my mind.” 

“ You did not find it comfortable? ” 

“ Dreadful, yet: I’m glad I did it. Oh, I 
did enjoy my room last night. How I have 
slept ! but I fear you have been waiting break- 
fast.” 
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| Lily felt lonely. 
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“ Not I, I breakfasted long ago on bread 
and wine. Speaking of chéa/ets reminds me 
that I passed the night before last in one, 
and in the middle of the night our flooring 
gave way, and let us all slide down on to the 
backs of the cows in the stable below.” 

“Tf you went no further than their backs 
you were lucky,” observed Jules. 

“Lily,” said the professor, drawing her 
aside, ‘“‘my brothers want me to go on an 
excursion with them to-day, which will, I 
fear, be too fatiguing for you.” 

“Oh, pray go, you will enjoy it ever so 
much, and I will stay and rest quietly here. 
Shall you be back to-night ?” 

“‘ To-night certainly, it may be late though ; 
and you, my dear, get a good rest.” 

Lily smiled a reply, and having hunted up 
her husband’s sac, replenished it with what 
was needful for their journey, “‘ And be thank- 
ful,” said she as she buckled it on his shoulder, 
that you have got a wife to look after you.” 

“‘T hope I am,” said the professor. 

‘Enjoy yourselves, and may God keep 
you,” said Lily as they started, and she 
turned in to breakfast. 

%* * * * * 

The morning advanced, and the terrace 
began to fill. The pavilions to right and left 
gradually became occupied. In one a party 
of schoolgirls were writing letters or working 
embroidery. In the other gentlemen were 
playing at dominoes, or reading the papers. 
If only she had not talked 





‘about the Heights she might have had the 
| fair lady for a companion ; now she would 


keep out of sight ; and there was no one else 
Lily felt disposed to make acquaintance with. 
What to do? Lily considered. Why not 
take a sketch of the Baths? It was always 
pleasant to have a souvenir of the places 
one had visited. Now the best view of the 
Baths—indeed, the only spot whence they 
could be seen to any advantage, was from the 
back. Lily soon found this out, and climb- 
ing up the steep ascent made her way toa 
semicircle of seats just at the edge of the 
forest. There she sat down and began her 
sketch. 

She was pausing with a sense of dissatisfac- 
tion that she could give so unsatisfactory an 
idea of the snow-crowned Alps peeping above 
the forests, when a footstep startled her. It 
was Madame Grandloup who approached. 

“ Alone?” said she, looking over Lily’s 
shoulder, “‘ and turning your time to profit ?” 

“Trying to do so, but isn’t it tiresome to 
have to try and try again before one can 
succeed in doing any thing well? Really, it’s 
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provoking ;” and Lily, turning over her paper, |in which to waylay the excursionists when 
began another sketch. they should descend from the mountain 
Madame Grandloup sat down and watched | that evening, “how dreadful it must be to 
her, but so absently, Lily doubted if she saw|have a husband liké hers! how little we | 
anything. “She wants to ask me something,” | happy wives, in whose homes love dwells, | 
thought she, her ready tact discovering that | think of those unhappy ones by whose fire- | 
her companion’s absence of mind was caused | side despair sits chattering! If only we felt 
by some mental preoccupation. for others as we should, as our dear Lord 
“ My husband and his brothers are gone to| did,—if we only interceded for each other, 
the mountains,” said she, wishing to break | comforted each other, helped each other, 
a silence which lasted too long. might not brightness come where darkness 
“You are a happy wife,” observed Madame | reigns? might not the whole world be sconer 
Grandloup, rousing herself and fixing her eyes | full of His glory?” 
on Lily’s cheerful face.” | Evening, which Lily began to long for, 
“Oh, so happy. Thank God, so happy. I| came at last, and the Baths were lighted up. 
have such a dear little home, and 4e is so| Into the dismal salon, from whose jingling 
good and noble. Oh, you can’t think how| piano two schoolgirls, with the courage and 
noble he is.” Lily stopped abruptly. “ It) ardour of youth, were endeavouring to extract 
seems,” thought she, “as if I was always to| sounds of harmony, two moderator lamps 








say something stupid ; how could I be so|were being carried. The draughty hal? | 


thoughtless as to praise my husband to er,” | boasted a lantern. 

and Lily, deeply penitent, abruptly turned the| © This lantern was hung on a great nail, and 

conversation beginning to speak about her| seemed just now the point of attraction, for 

sketch, and of how difficult it was to make | many visitors were clustering round it, await- 

it come up to her ideal of what it ought; ing with more or less impatience the arrival 

to be. of their letters brought daily from the town 
But Lily had all the talk to herself; her} below by a messenger sent expressly to fetch 


companion had become again preoccupied them. This messenger was a trusty man—- 





and silent. | un brave garcgon—but old and slow, and tried + 


“Tell me,” said she at last, “do tell more | the patience of many a fair inmate by being 
of {that strange gentleman at the Heights? | generally much past his time. 


| Why did you call him strange ?” But hark ! that is his step at last, deliberate 


“ Because he rarely spoke, and was often and steady, for if the drave gargon will rob 
excited,” replied Lily. no one, he will hurry for no one. ‘“ Not so 
“Can you tellme where heisnow? Oh, if fast, not so fast, you need not run; you will 
you know, do tell me,” said Madame Grand-| be in time! MHasn’t he to put his Aci¢on in 
loup, earnestly watching the expression of the corner, and his hanging pipe into his 


hesitation on Lily’s face, “ do tell me.” |pocket? Hasn’t he to drink off the glass of 
“ He is in Switzerland,” said Lily, closing | sour wine the old housekeeper offers him, 
her book ; “‘ we saw him last in Vevey.” and to take his stand to his own and every 


“Not alone! Surely some kind friend | one’s satisfaction under the flaring lantern, || 


was with him! surely some one could be| before he cautiously opens his fringed leather 


found to—be found to—to soothe him.” | bag, and holds up the letters it contains, one , 
“His old servant was with him,” said | after the other, for public inspection?” 

Lily. | While the visitors press around him Lily 
“ Falconer, only Falconer.” stands on the staircase to watch. It gave | 


Lily started. “She knows the Heights then |her pleasure to see the joy of the fortunate | 
well,’ thought she. “Who can she be, I|recipients—to see some wife eagerly hold | 
wonder?” Lily was sorely tempted to/ out her hand and say, “ Oh, that’s for me!” | 
ask, but resisted. “I won’t invade her|or some child’s voice exclaim, “ Mamma, | 
sorrow by idle questions. I’m sure my;mamma, a letter from papa!” to see letter 


husband wouldn't ; he would say, * Sorrow is| after letter torn open eagerly, that the sig- | 


sacred ;’.” and Lily, that she might avoid the | nature might be made sure of, and then || 


risk of doing so, rose up to go. Madame carried off daintily that each sentence might | 


| 

Grandloup took her hand. | be made a thought of. | 
“TI thank you for your courtesy,” said she i| Letters are pleasant things. They are | 
“T hope we may meet again.” }among the number of little things which | 


“Poor lady!” thought Lily, turning into | throw down the strong, of weak things which 


the forest to choose some convenient spot confound the mighty. They are one more 
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among the many practical illustrations that it} “Had you enough?” asked Lily. 

is “the unseen hidden in the seen” which} “Enough, a/ons donc,” said Louis, mali- 

nerves the world to action. But the drave ciously ; “ even Jules had enough.” 

gargon is holden up the last letter his bag| “And thankful enough for it, having been 

contains. Its direction is so clear that even dragged through Europe, Asia, and America, 

he can read it :— with the certainty, if time permitted, of re- 
“ Grandloup !—Madame Grandloup!”— turning home by Africa vid Australia, one 

he pauses ; no one replies. He repeats the naturally does take care to be approvisionné, 

name in a louder tone. Don’t you think so, sister?” said Jules. 
“She is not here,” says the old house- “You must be tired after such a long 

keeper, taking it from his hand, and looking journey,” said Lily, laughing. 

towards Lily, still leaning over the balusters.) “Oh, for Louis, he’s not tired a bit; he 
“Shall I take it to her?” asks Lily, un- has carried the honours, and not the hammer. 

derstanding the look. ‘I know where she ‘Here, Jules, run up that height and see if 




















up. is. ; that block is granite!’ ‘Jules! Jules! tap 
ling “Tf you will, ma dien belle.” this stone, can’t you?’ Tired? of course I’m 
~ “Oh yes, give it me; ” and accepting the tired,” said Jules, swinging round his brother’s 
ract letter, Lily hurried off with it to one of the | hammer, and shaking the box of specimens 
nps pavilions where Madame Grandloup had attached to his back, so that they rattled one 
hal? || been sitting. She was there still. Lily against another. “I think I’m a ¢rds bon 
handed her the letter, and with a secret wish | enfant to stand it,” added he, merrily. 
and that it might prove a cheering one, turmed; ‘There is no doubt of that,” said the 
for away, and taking the path she had trod that professor as they entered the house. 
smite morning, walked up it in the moonlight till Phe * * * * 
vel she reached the edge of the forest, down _ Lily had no sooner left her than Ma dame 
wh which her husband was to return. Ever Grandloup, leaving the pavilion, where it 
tch since the morning she had been thinking of was getting dark, stepped out into the 
n— Madame Grandloup, but now her thoughts moonshine and read the letter, whose en- 
ried | took another direction. Wifely fears began velope she had already torn open. It was 
; : : i - “ Martigny,” and contained the follow- 
eing to haunt her; the perils of mountain excur- | dated “ 1} gny, 


sions, of which she had already had one | ing lines :— 
proof, began to trouble her, and it was) “Since you refuse to accede to my wish, | 














were H therefore with a thankful heart that she heard | return to the turret house—and at once. 
+ a. the mountain horn Jules had promised to} ** GRANDLOUP, 
will blow as a signal of their approach, andsaw; “I have given Fanchette orders about you.” 
in x their three figures appearing in the distance.| It was late in the evening when Lily went 
hie : “Welcome back, welcome back!” she| up to her room. As she did so she observed 
of : cried, waving her handkerchief, and not|a trunk prepared for departure standing on 
ems 4 | much considering in her pleasure whether|the landing by Madame Grandloup’s door, 
very : they could hear her or not. 'and as she went by heard her name softly | 
ein ¥ But the party, if they could not hear the | pronounced. cre | 
Der = | words very distinctly, saw the “white rag,”| “Good-bye, Madame de la Harpe, it 
one and hurrahed in return. said, “I am leaving in the morning. 
|} ‘* Welcome, husband! welcome, brothers!’’| “Good-bye. Are you really going?” said | 

Lily | cried Lily again. Lily. ‘ Oh, I should be so grieved, but that 
pave | But the brothers had fallen back a step or) we leave ourselves to-morrow ; it has given 
. sai | | two, They were Swiss, you know, and the| me so much pleasure to meet you ; it seems | 
hold | | Swiss are a discreet nation. ! 3 to me as if you were an old friend. 
re!” | “ Have you had a pleasant excursion ? “We shall perhaps meet again—at least, I 
sma. | | asked Lily of Jules, who was the first to re-| hope so.” co higgil aac 
tter | || appear. “I feel quite sad to part,” said Lily; “I 
oa | “Capital! Louis talked geology all the | can’t realize that yesterday we were strangers 
Ne ‘| way. He’s got to New Zealand now, which | to each other.” “I wish,” continued she, 
right || he pretends is the oldest strata in the world, | hesitatingly, “oh, I wish you would write, to 


| so it’s to be hoped he will stop there. By|me!” — 
, ae | the way, sister-in-law, what a capital dinner} A bright colour passed over Madame |) 
‘hich \| | you gave us! I assure you we should have | Grandloup’s face. er ae | 
hich || | fared badly if you had not replenished our! You do not wish it,” said Lily, a little 
more || | sacs.” | hurt at her evident distaste to the proposal. 
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“TI wish it—but—it’s better not. Adieu, |was along the broad, flat, low wall dividing 
dear Madame.” them from those of another commune.* 

“She is a proud thing,” said Lily, after} It was a pretty path, and though now to 
she had finished relating the circumstance to | right and left every vineyard was full of busy 
her husband. grape-gatherers, it was generally very soli- 

“Do you then know every in and out of|tary. Even now it was so, for the occupants 
her position, that you judge her so severely?” | of the vineyards had gleaned the grapes near 
asked the professor, gravely. it, and came in and out by other entrances. 

“ He is right,” thought Lily, as she turned| Madame Grandloup, since her return from 
his sac inside out and hung it out of the|the baths of A——, had frequently visited 
window to air itself sweet in the pure night |this path. Here she could enjoy the fresh 
air, “ quite right; and he might have gone | air and fine landscape without risk of being 
further, and said, ‘ You are the proud one.’” | observed. Seated on the low wall, sur- 
rounded on all sides by vineyards, she 
CHAPTER XXXV.—MR. WILLIAM HARRIS thought over the past, mused about the 

VISITS MADAME GRANDLOUP. future. 
The conversation with Madame Nicod 
Seneca. |had helped her; short as it had been, the 

“ Child, if it were thine error or thy crime ideas it had conveyed dwelt on her mind. 

I care no longer, being all unblest ; | Who does not know the strength a fellow- 
Wed whom thou wilt, but I am sick of time, mind can impart ? 

And I desire to rest. Who does not remember, when bowed 
In the vineyards | down to the veriest dust out of which they 
were formed, being pulled up again and set 





‘¢Tt is the soul that makes us rich or poor.” 





THE vintage had begun. 
men, women, and children were busily | C ¢ 
occupied. The latter were gathering the on their feet by some kind word, some fine 
yellow russet bunches of splendidly ripe | thought, some track of a fled soul ? 
grapes. They debarrassed the slender loaded So it was with Madame Grandloup. That 
stems by means of a sharp curved knife, | God never abandons His creatures ; that He 
which, as it went from plant to plant, spared | could keep her safely ; that to die at the post 
none. Dust-besprinkled and mouldy, dis- | of duty might happen toa wife as to a sol- 
eased or healthy, alike fell before it. 'dier ; that the love which lingered in her 
They were a merry party. The old pea- heart was a matter of rejoicing, were new 
sant women, still wearing on their heads the ideas to her. 
black silk cap,* with its becoming border of It was strange how all her thoughts seemed 
deep falling lace, or the round straw hat, to centre in her husband. 
whose top-knot formed so convenient a| “I love him, I am the only one who really 
handle; the merry girls who from time to’ does ; the others encourage him to sin, and 
time paid the painful penalty of being kissed | laugh while he is hurrying to destruction. I 
by some rustic lover, for having left behind |2™ across his path with outstretched hands ; 
a bunch they should have gathered; the |it's a dangerous post, but I love him, and love 
young men, who with many a jest came to |}§ of God, higher than this pure clear sky,— 
and fro, as the girls called them to empty |$018 Hiscompassion. He abandons no man, 
a seau+ filled up with loaded grapes; the | Why should I despair? Why is this love left 
vigneron, who, his érante before him, gaily |t0 me, save that I may keep on hoping— 
received the fruit, and smashed and mashed | keep on praying, till the Almighty deigns to 
it up, with his wooden pestle till it was | hear my cry and save my husband? Has 
ready for carrying off to the fressoir ; the | He not brought me to repentance? . . . 
children, picking out the finest bunches and | I'll stand by my colours, as Madame Nicod 
packing them in baskets as a welcome gift called them. Dear me! why, men praise 
to some friend or acquaintance ; the chatting | the soldier clenching with strain-nerved hand 
and the merriment, and the grape-eating and | his tattered banner; may not the unseen 
the bustle ; yes, it was a merry party. powers praise us, when with a great heart- 















































At the back of the turret-house there 
were many vineyards. One group lay on the 
south slope of a gently undulating hill, and, | 
as is often the case, the way through them 


* The last remains of their once beautiful costume. 
t Wooden tub, called also se//e. 








strain we hold tight a tattered love ?” 

So Madame Grandloup came to the vine- 
yard wall to think ; almost every day she 
came. Here Fanchette’s cruel insolence and 
evil temper could not disturb her. Here 
she watched the merry grape-gatherers, or 
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saw the fine grapes carried to and fro’.| entered had his back towards her. . At the 
She was sitting there one morning, when | noise she made with the latch he turned. 
looking along the wall she saw a peasant| “‘My poor, poor child ” said he, “my 
pati wre noe we gi Soming Maton. By bee inet ere. Fei Blucty 
along it. e walked with that measured, * My dear father!” crie a - 
wore but not ungraceful pace, peculiar to loup, rushing forward, and throwing herself 
mountaineers, and as she approached, into his outstretched arms. 
Madame Grandloup saw she was holding, by _ ‘* Father, did you say? Is then the once 
the bit of branch which separated them, a Hie ar hanes: pcos g rey — 
twin bunch of superb grapes. ather no! oh no!” added he bitterly, 
Madame Grandloup moved a little to let | and endeavouring to unclasp Madame Grand- 
sanind' corshl amangbe sok: Perec Ian Riaoe ane ee a a 
manded careful movement. a 1 , the 
might have upset it and her. _ | Peasant a daughter, William Harris has 
The woman looked at her, and observing | none.’ 
perhaps the anxious expression of her face,—/| “Oh yes, he has! He has indeed, an un- 
“ Take ayn ms = gently pects er happy na so unapPys seg ees 
twin bunch in her hands,“ take them, an “ Unhappy is she > fair- 
may the good God bless you? But see,” added igi in Os one peer evemaes — 
Seckntogs nn te-iar Momue?™” "1, |Gamy de eoiaan eee 
eckoning ; can it be for Madame? . pf . 
“ Not or me,” I think, said Madame /good papa, he’s got his Marion,’ she did not 
Grandloup, rising. “Oh yes, it is—it is my | seem unhappy ? 5 
servant,” added she, as the figure of Fanchette | i Oh, no, no! i 
appeared in the distance. _ —— ae _— | How se the child me ! ba yo lang. ee 
for th , and for your kind wish.” ne | was my solace, my pride, my joy. 
comme chad a f | now, as all solitarily I watch the hours come 
“Visitors,” said Fanchette, sullenly, when | and go, I think how fair she was. How ar 
at last she was near enough to be heard. | when the grim wolf found out my fold, an 
“ Visitors, Fanchette ? But not surely for | nee ons yy ve yp map ie 
me?” “Oh, father, hush ! ther, H 
“TI thought I told Madame once ?” | said Madame Grandloup, placing her hand 
Madame Grandloup made no reply. heey on his Hot solid ag hg ag a 
“Two gentlemen,” said Fanchette, “as they | Seaggaci * ve l, ome im prays ; 
walked along the wall. I told them plainly | pushing aside the t ¥ and, “s y 
enough that Monsieur en a acd pers sg HE at eo ox - 
now, but they wouldn’t go. Madame might | sently she ’ ry ! 
stay indoors when she expects gentlemen. | thought the wandering poneien ue Ly mete 
I can’t pretend to fetch her every ae a — nck out ie ant A roug re = 
ml mp vag ar oh +e set | ain ptm er to her of joyful ones 
why don’t she go back to her own country?” | painfu . es. 
Grambling half aloud and half to herself, | Little by little me oon pesaany ame again, 
Fanchette at last reached the house. came again more bn at i an po ; 
Madame Grandloup, who, to avoid hear- | the oe lone nes a, aman gs we 
ing her remarks, had fallen a pace or two mets ere. vi , — cal - Pppaince 
back, entered it a moment after. : set to work to find the hief. I 
‘“{They are in the salon, I suppose?’ eg s h I marae JS ome ge nie 
said she. | “ Father, L s , 
“Where else should they be? — | ene her head from his shoulder, ‘I loved 
knows it’s the only room in this tum e- | him so.” BOO; 
ape barrack except the locked-up ones | ae kane i washes nem - atest aac 
Bat Madame Grandloup did not hear | frequented since the days when I had wan- 
more, she was already before the salon | dered there with her who was my first and 
jek bacibocnsincha: scene lmuhead loieiaeianone aah aie 
open the old-fashioned latch. manhc ep 
Two gentlemen, did Fanchette say? Oh | tiny a se ~— re had 3S: neee 
no, only one was there. He was walk- | there, Planning ou 
ing up and down the room, and when she | babe! 
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Clasping her father’s hand, Madame Grand- 
loup wept bitterly. 

“In this grove I found the destroyer, and 
should have killed him but for a ring ; it was 


so wonderful that it will seem unreal to you; 
all the great sorrow of our lives—for oh, if 
you have suffered, how much more your 
guilty child !—all will yet end well.” 











a fragile thing to hold a man’s fierce wrath| Mr. William shook his head. 
by, but it held mine—held it though I knew| “ Yes, father, it will,—I, the petted, wilful 


the man a villain.” child, disobedient and selfish ; oh, how selfish 
“Oh, hush, father, hush !” to forget the claims of such a love as yours. 
“T knew it then as now,” said Mr. Wil-| Madame Grandloup paused, too much 





liam, bitterly. “We parted, I a ruined | affected by some bitter remembrance to pro- 
man ! ruinéd, for my one treasure was stolen, ceed. ‘ Lay your hand on my head, dearest | 
and hate was in my heart. Hate! oh, he/ father, and say you forgive me,” she con- 
plunged me in it deeper still,—came, ‘and | tinued, “ for oh! I repent.” 
came, and came, stirring up my anger with | « Forgive you, my poor darling?” said | 
his treacherous demands.” 'Mr. William, raising her up and folding her | 
“ And I was the cause of all,” murmured in his arms, ‘“ Have I anything to forgive ?” 
Madame Grandloup; “oh that one false) “Oh yes, so much, so much! God, who 
step !” |has let me too walk by one whose loving 
‘* But I yielded to them; that fair face look was gone, has shown me how much. 
haunted me, that young ringed hand re- Oh, father, kiss me now, and say that you for- | 
strained mine ; I let him take,——” ive.” 
** Father, it breaks my heart to think of.” | ‘Dear child, God knows I do; but now 
‘‘ But rumours reached me, the fair child, it | you will leave him ?” 
said, was not so fair, not fair enough, it said.” | “Alas! dear father, I can’t! I love him 
me Oh, father, for the sake of my deep love | still; love him with a deeper, stronger love 
say no more,” said Madame Grandloup,'than ever! I can’t leav ehim, dear father ; 
slipping from the sofa to which he had led don’t ask me. My love couldn’t cry before 
her, and falling down before him. 'God with the same earnest cry if I left him, | 
“That she was neglected ; to-day in afflu- for his soul's great peril would never seem 
ence, to-morrow in misery. That she was so real.” 
under evil influences, that she was in danger.| ‘Poor deluded child! poor unfortunate 
The destroyer came again; I accused him child!” said Mr. William, gently stroking the 
of her misery; I had done it before; I pale gold hair, in whose locks a streak or 
flung him from me; and fearing for my two of silver was visible. 
lamb, who in his wrath he might devour,| ‘Not unfortunate now, for I have hope. 
I followed him, and secretly tracked his steps. Hope! it’s a fine thing, but for a wife to hope 
From Paris to Berlin, from Berlin to Florence, to save her husband, to hope to confound 
I waylaid him, but my darling I could never the powers of darkness, to hope to make 
track. Oh the jewels and the rings, but them loose their prey and flee away like the 
where was then that one small ring of gold ?| shadows before the dawn !” 
But oh, child, child, tothink that I havefound| “ My poor darling.” 
you out at last! that now we shall never. “Isn’t it written, dear father, ‘How 
part! Leave him, my Marion, leave the cruel, knowest thou, O wife, but that thou |mayest 
brutal man, return to the old loving father; save thy husband!’ What does it mean but 
see how grey he is, how changed and sad. that God will hear us, that He has put in 
Come back to him ; come, be the little our hands a banner of faith and prayer 
Marion once more, whose smiles cheered , wherewith to face the foe, a glorious ban- 
him; play about his path a little while | ner ; and though the joyful victory has 
before the grey hairs go down, as now not come, may never come to mortal sight, 
they must, with sorrow to the grave.” yet it will to God’s. Believe me, father 
While Mr. William was speaking, Madame | dear,” added she, softly caressing him, “ all 
Grandloup’s head had sunk upon his knees, | will end well.” 
and she wept silently. When he had ceased | “God grant it, Marion,” said Mr. William, 
it was some time before she attempted to reply. | looking down with pity on the upturned | 
At last she looked up, and her faded and earnest face lying on his shoulder, and 
sorrowful face lighted up with a sudden) ‘making a violent effort to command his 
radiance. ‘conflicting feelings. ‘‘ God grant it ; I shall 
“Father,” said she, “if I could only tell | say no more to urge you to leave him. May 


you what has come into my heart !—yet it is | God guide you, and— 
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“And you, father dear, you will not go 
away from me?” 

“* Never, child, only I must not risk a 
meeting with your husband. I am _ not 


do.” And Mr. William, rising,and gently 
kissing her, stole away as one afraid to 
trust his voice lest its accents should be- 
come too bitter, and say words which 











deluded,” said Mr. William, his anger rising,| should bruise a heart. already bruised 
“and might —no, we must meet elsewhere | enough. 
than in this old den where he has aban-| As he left the house Falconer joined him, 
doned you, and where, though abandoned, | and Fanchette, putting her head out of the 
you feel yourself his wife. I must consider, | kitchen window, watched them down the 
child, what is best for the old father to| street. 
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XIII.—THE SECOND SMITING OF THE Rock, | Yond that which falls to the lot of most, men. 
AND THE BRAZEN SERPENT, | To have done more might have been to have 
| obscured the action of the Most High ; Moses 
I. One of the strangest cities for situation and | might have been tempted to say, “ My own 
forarchitecture is Petra. The traveller who ap- | right hand and the might of my arm, hath 
proaches it from the east, by the road taken | done this!” or if his faith failed not, suc- 
of old by merchants bearing the wealth of the | ceeding generations might have ,risen up to 
Indies to Europe, finds himself winding down a | worship Aim, and not God, as the, author of 
defile narrowasthe Gorge of Pfeffers. Issuing | their liberty, their laws, and their. national 
from it there suddenly bursts upon the view | life. 
the ruins of temple and palace, and the en-; But whatever was the cause of the sentence 
trances to countless caves, cut out of the face | which shut out the great leader from entering 
of the red rock. Jewish, Mussulman and Chris- | the promised land, the occasion was his’ sin, 
tian traditions have identified Petra with| and the scene of that sin was Meribah- 
Kadesh-barnea, the burial-place of Miriam, | Kadesh.* 
the scene of many of the incidents of Israel’s| Dark was the day when he arose to hear 
long march. “ That huge sandstone ‘cliff’ | for the second time the wailing of the people 
through which the most romantic of ravines for water. Forty years’ management of a 
admits the stream of living water to fertilize nation of murmurers had not improved his 
the basin of Petra, still bears the name of | temper; and, prayer having procured power 
Moses; and in its rent the Arabian tribes | from heaven, with petulance and pride Moses 
still believe that they see the mark of his| and Aaron, gathering the congregation at the 
wonder-working staff.” If it be so, the base of the cliff, exclasmed, “ Hear now, ye 
marks are those not only of miracle and rebels, must we fetch you water out of this 
marvel, but of passion and of unbelief; and rock? And Moses lifted up his hand, and with 
the city of the rock was the grave not only his rod he smote the rock twice.” It is the 
of Moses’ sister, but of his hopes. scene of Murillo’s famous picture of “ The 
Sometimes, indeed, one fancies Moses may | Thirst.” The drought was allayed. “The water 
have had a presentiment that neither he nor | came out abundantly ;” but with it came,out 
Aaron should live to see the day of supreme | anger from the Lord. Moses and Aaron shall 
delight—the day when the promise was ful- | never enter the promised land. 
filled. It must, to say the least, have sounded It was a bitter blow. One cannot without 
ominous to his ears that God should not have emotion contemplate such a penalty inflicted 
added their names when he made the en-| on such persons. To see the cup of happi- 
gagement to preserve Caleb and Joshua till | ness when filled to the brim dashed from the 
the conquest. Moses may have meditated | lip; to see the racer who has nearly reached 
upon this, and have been less surprised than |'the goal disqualified by a slight stumble ; to 
we are at the subsequent exclusion. | see the good ship that has weathered so many 


No doubt what he had already achieved | a storm founder at the harbour’s mouth, is 
was honour enough for any one man. To) not half so sad as to see the brothers of the 
have brought Pharaoh’s bondslaves out of | house of Levi, par nobile fratrum, brothers 
Egypt; to have given them nationality, co-| in success hitherto, in sorrow henceforth, 
herence, revelation ; to have led them safely | — * go called to distinguish it from the earlier Meribah 
for forty years, was a privilege immensely be- | (Rephidim). 
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patriarchs over a younger race; alone sur- 
vivors of those equal in age, shut out just as 
they were setting foot on the threshold of the 
fair land sought through so many hardships 
and so many years! Moses especially, the 
Nestor of the Hebrew army, engages our 
sympathy, nor need that sympathy be with- 
held. But with it let there go the recognition 
of his sin, lest we too “ fall through the same 
example of unbelief.” 

That unbelief was part of the fault of the 
prigst and prophet, we are expressly told by 
God himself. “Because ye believed Me 
not,” are His words in Numb. xx. 12. They 
believed in themselves, they knew what they 
had done. They believed in the rod, they 
knew what it had done. But they did not 
believe in God,'or they would have done even 
as He said. He told them to speak to 
the rock, and they smote it. They had done so 
on a memorable occasion many years before ; 
why not do so again? So they thought, and 
so they acted. And God, who might have 
refused the water, and left the people to die 
of thirst, gave the mercy, but gave with it 
judgment too. ‘So we see that they could 
not enter in because of unbelief.” 

The less faith a man has in God, the more 
he often has in himself. Presumption in 
this case went with unbelief. “Must we 
fetch "—cried they in a tone of authority, 
forgetting “ to sanctify” God “in the eyes of 
the children of Israel.” Where, we ask, as 
as we listen to the unseemly words, was the 
lowliness of the shepherd of Midian; the 
humility of the prophet of Horeb, where? 
They were all gone, all forgotten for the time ; 
and the wonders of the wilderness seemed to 
be as much man’s doing as God’s. They 
trusted God too little, and they thought too 
much of themselves. How much better for 
them and for us to trust “in the Lord at all 
times !” for “ he that trusteth in his own heart 
is a fool.” 

Theoutcome of these sins was disobedience 
—“ God told them to speak to the rock, and 
they struck the rock and spoke to the people.” 
Hence recalling this error to them afterwards, 
God says, “Ye rebelled againgst My command- 
ments.”” Every word of God is precious, and 
we cannot without risk slight or tamper with 
any precept. Instant, absolute, complete 
obedience becomes the children of such a 
Father. 

Besides the sin against God there was in 
their conduct a sin against man. They were 


angry, angry not without a cause indeed ; 
bitter provocation had been offered, and that 
repeatedly. 


But the sin of others is no excuse | 


i 





for our own. Moses forgot his forbearance 
when he called his brethren “rebels,” and 
left his patience at home when he smote the 
rock /wice. The tone, the question, the 
action, were all unbecdming in any man, and 
out of keeping altogether with him who had a 
character for being the meekest of men. 

Many lessons leap to the lips as we turn 
the page of this sad story. ‘ When, in dis- 
trust of the power of the word, we have re- 
course to the secular power in matters of pure 
conscience, we do, as Moses here, smite the 
rock which we should only speak to.” * The 
best men have bad hearts. It is through 
such fissures in the rocks that we see the fire 
that now sleeps and now surges in the centre 
of the soul. Must not that nature be “ des- 
perately wicked” which in such a man and 
after such a life could yet boil over in such 
passion, presumption, and doubt? If the 
remains of unsanctified humanity were still 
so strong in Moses at nearly six score years, 
well may lesser men be warned. “ Let him 
that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he 
fall.” 

Men may break down in their strongest 
point. It was here that Moses failed. I 
will not argue thence how weak his weak 
point must have been, but how liable we 
are to be snared in the very sin to which we 
seem to have no predisposition. There is 
nothing that causes the enemies of the Lord 
so loudly to blaspheme, as there is nothing 
that causes Satan so loudly to rejoice, as the 
failure of a man in that wherein he has 
plumed himself, or in which he is supposed 
to excel. 

When a man is “ overtaken in a fault,” 
a fault contrary to his uniform character, 
it might be thought that it would be over- 
looked by God, and that the woof and warp 
of his life would be woven calmly on as 
though it had never occurred. But it seems 
that this is not the case. In proportion to 
his stability is the chance of his fall, in pro- 
portion to his spiritual standing is the dis- 
honour caused by his sin. Men must not 
be allowed to say that sins intolerable in 
others are tolerated in God’s children, 
Hence, much as it costs Him, God, while 
cleansing, chastens, and sets a mark upon 
their sin to show His judgment concerning 
it. ‘When I shall say to the righteous that 
he shall surely live ; if he trust to his own 
righteousness, and commit iniquity, all his 
righteousness shall not be remembered ; but 
for his iniquity that he hath committed, he 
shall die for it.”+ 


*M. Henry. t Ezek. xxxiii. 13. 
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Such, then, is the one flaw in an else well. 
nigh perfect character. Moses was as nearly 
faultless as mere humanity is ever found, but 
this fault proves his liability to sin, and 
with it that of all his race. One only was 
there meeker than Moses, gentler than 
Moses; One only who could dare to say, 
without losing His character for humility, 
“JT am meek and lowly in heart,” and who 
could dare to ask, without fear either of 
contradiction or the charge of presumption, 
“Which of you convinceth Me of sin?” 
The sinlessness of Jesus appears in nothing 
more than in His superiority to the least 
sinful of His brethren. It is when compared, 
not with the bad, but with the best, that His 
peerless glory is most apparent. 

The superiority of Scripture to other 
biography has been pointed out again and 
again in its faithful recital of the faults of its 
heroes. Josephus, sensitive to the reproaches 
of his readers, passes over this and similar 
scenes in silence. Man is ever ashamed and 
afraid to tell the whole truth. Only God 
Such fidelity argues 
Hiis authorship, then, of these biographies, 
and by implication of the Bible which 
contains them. 

II. In the church of St. Ambrose at Milan 
they showed us an antiquated piece of twisted 
metal, which the sacristan assured us was 
the brazen serpent once erected in the wil- 
derness. It is true that the law forbids the 
worship of images ; it is true that the history 
records the breaking up of this image; but 
an infallible church can alter the laws of 
God, and reverse the facts of history, and 
every traveller is still taken to see the brazen 
serpent. They do not profess the image to 
be the same, but that after Hezekiah had 
broken in pieces the image to which, accord- 
ing to Assyrian serpent-worship, they had 


| offered incense, the fragments were collected, 
| the form was reproduced, and was handed 
down through the ages to this day. 

The first we know of this second serpent is 
that in A.D. 971 an envoy from the Milanese, 
visiting the court of the Greek Emperor at 
Constantinople, taken through his treasure- 
house, and invited to make his choice, chose 
this relic, and brought it back with him to 
Italy. Catholic Christendom was neither 
| staggered at the difficulty of identification nor 
the impiety of the idolatry, but-received it 
' with all honour, and still reverences it as 
| genuine. These are the ashes men are fed 
| on when they leave the living bread ; this the 

| superstition they come to when they break 
the law of God. Who can wonder at it, 
however, since the holy rood has become a 
graven image, and instead of glorying in the 
cross of Christ men adore the crucifix. 

The scene of the erection of the original 
serpent was either Zalmona or Punon, in 
the Arabah ; the cause of the erection, a 
visitation of fiery serpents, so called pro- 
bably from the inflammation caused by their 
bite. The peninsula of Sinai, and not 

'least the Arabah, abounds in enormous 
reptiles. ‘In the afternoon,” says Schubert, 
“they brought us a very mottled snake of 

| large size, marked with fiery red spots, and 

‘poisonous. Alexander in crossing Gerosia 

| lost many men by the serpents that sprung 
upon them from the sand and brushwood.”* 

Their attack upon the Israelites was pro- 
vidential and penal, to chasten them for re- 
newed murmurings. The plague brought 
penitence, and the penitence prayer; “and 
the Lord said unto Moses, Make thee a fiery 
serpent, and set it upon a pole, and it shall 
come to pass that every one that is bitten 
when he looketh upon it shall live.” 

* Speaker’s Commentary. 
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ON BUILDING UP AND PULLING DOWN. 





READER, when you were a little boy of four, 
did you ever build houses with wooden 
bricks? If so, no doubt you remember the 
process, even if you have not seen it re- 
peated in a little four-year-old of your own. 

You first turned all the bricks out pell- 














mell on the nursery floor, then, having made 
a firm foundation, you proceeded to add the 
several stories, always cutting off corners and 
diminishing the size as it grew higher and 
higher, until, if your supply of bricks held 
out—and I am bound to say that mine often 
did not,—you at last covered in the roof, 
stuck the queer little triangular bits, and the 
two semicircular pieces which invariably 
accompanied them, in what you thought 


| appropriate positions, and then,—why, then, 


like an infant Samson, you knocked away a 
pillar, and brought the whole edifice down in 
one grand crash. And I am by no means 
sure which exercise gave the greater pleasure, 
the slow and careful building up of the tower, 
or the blow which reduced it to a heap of 
ruins, 

_ Now this doing and undoing does not lose 
its charm in later life, though our buildings 
are constructed of different materials. Only 
that in this case we build castles of our own, 
and each pull down those of our neighbours. 
I suppose a love of power lies at the root of 
it all. The man is great who can construct 
an ironclad from whose sides sixty-pound 
shot rebound like hailstones, but he is 
greater who can with a Woolwich Infant or 
Whitworth shell penetrate the armour and 
render the whole affair useless. 

But time is the great destroyer after all. 
Man does his best, and works like the 
pyramids or Stonehenge show what he can 
do; but in the main the words of the poet 
are true,— 

** Who built this ancient pile? I said, and sighed, 

And paused for a reply ; but none replied. 

Time passed me by, and answered with a frown, 

‘Whoever built it, I will pull it down.’ ” 

The fact is that there is nothing in creation 
that remains fixed. From moment to 
moment all is changing. Often, indeed, 
the change is so slow, or our power of 
perception is so limited, that we do not 
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which is some six inches thick at the ex- 
tremities, is worn in the centre by the tread 
of innumerable feet, till there are only two or 
three inches of stone left. So travellers 
tell us that the coping round Jacob’s well, 
originally formed of hard and smooth stone, 
has been fairly fluted and furrowed by the 
ropes used for drawing water. 

Now each foot or each rope must have 
done something towards the visible result. 
Just so it is in the moral world. You are 
not the same this year that you were last, nor 
even to-day that you were yesterday. You 
are either pushing your frontier of self-con- 
quest forward into the enemy’s land, winning 
foot by foot the victory over the sins, bad 
habits, and failings which are the natives of 
the soil ; or you are retreating here, parley- 
ing there, making a truce with this foe, and a 
compromise with that, till, unless you are 
reinforced by a power greater than your own, 
you will in the end lose all. 

But even with such help it is desperately 
hard work. Again and again you build up, 
and the first temptation which arises seems 
to pull it all down again like a castle of sand. 
Do you remember Herbert’s lines >— 

“¢ Lord, with what care Thou has begirt us round, 

Parents first season us ; then schoolmasters 

Deliver us to laws ; they send us bound 
To rules of reason, holy messengers, 
Pulpits and Sundays, sorrow dogging sin, 
Afflictions sorted, anguish of all sizes, 
Fine nets and stratagems to catch us in, 
Bibles laid open, millions of surprises— 
Yet all these fences, and their whole array 
One cunning bosom-sin blows quite away.” 


But even in the external world few things are 
more provoking than to see your work un- 
done. 

I remember reading of a party who were 
trying to make their way towards the north 
pole. With great labour and by the aid of 
dogs, they sleighed some fifteen or twenty 
miles a day. The weather was misty, and 
for a week or so no observations could be 
taken. At last they obtained one, when to | 
their intense disgust they found themselves 
some fifty miles more south than when they 
started! They were on a huge mass of 
drifting ice, and for every fifty miles they 





detect it ; just as you might observe the hour 
hand of a watch for two or three minutes, 
and, unless you knew to the contrary, declare | 
that it had not moved ; but only give it time, | 
and the result will be evident enough. I 
sometimes pass an old house where the step, 


mental or spiritual. 


went north, the pack was drifting sixty to the 
south. 
way turned round and went south too. 

It is worse, however, when the work is 
When Newton’s little 
dog caused the destruction of the papers 


If I remember right, they straight- || 
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which contained the result of months of hard | way of getting it to the water!” Just so have 
work, it was no ordinary philosophy that | you or I formed some cherished plan, elabo- 
could exclaim, “Oh, Diamond, Diamond, | rated with the greatest care, and leading to a 
thou little knowest the mischief thou hast} most desirable result, with an uneasy con- 
done !” and then calmly sit down and begin | sciousness all the while that some necessary 
the calculations afresh. |first step is very shaky and doubtful. And 
Or take the case of a man I once knew. | when some calm, judicious friend, after hear- 
He was a most polished and elegant scholar, | ing all our plans and expectations, puts his 
of good family, a clergyman, and a former | finger upon the weak point, with “ Yes, it 
fellow of one of the first colleges in Oxford. | promises very well indeed, but I don’t quite 
His reading was most extensive, and he was see,” &c., don’t you hate him for the moment, 
equally at home in German, French, Spanish, | and answer much in the words of Robinson 
and Italian. Whatever subject you started,|Crusoe? He smiles and says, “Well, old 
he would throw a flood of light on it, and fellow, I wish you well, at any rate; and if 
charm you with elegant and apt illustrations | you can get over that,’”’ &c., “ na doubt you'll 
alike from ancient and modern writers. And do well enough.”” Then you try, and pro- 
yet his life was a most melancholy illus- bably don’t get over that, and your castle 
tration of pulling down and building up, till |comes down, and you tell him é/’s ad/ his fault 
at last the shattered fabric sank in irre-| for discouraging you / 
trievable ruin. Usually an abstemious man,| Sometimes the foundation is, so to speak, 
there were times when he was possessed with less than nothing. I have a little boy of six, 





| a craving for ardent spirits, which nothing| whose great delight it is, either to get his 


seemed able to allay. He would remain father to play to him for half an hour, or to 
sober for two, three, or four months; his catch him when going out for a walk alone, 
health improving, his friends hoping that the | go with him, and walk hand-in-hand, pouring 
demon was driven out, his poor wife rejoicing | out his ideas on all imaginable subjects, espe- 


| with trembling ; when, all of a sudden, as if} cially music. The small builder comes per- 
the devil had entered into him, he would be haps in the morning, when I am very busy 
| seized with an uncontrollable impulse to drink | writing, with— 


himself intoa state of unconsciousness at the “Are you going out at twelve to-day, 
nearest public-house. He would actually | papa?” 


| pawn his coat—for at his own request he| He gets a short answer: “Don’t interrupt 


” 


was kept without money,—and drink with | me, my boy; I’m busy. 


| the lowest frequenters of a gin palace till he| ‘‘ But, papa, 7/ you go may 1?” 


fell off his seat. When he recovered, his re-| ‘Go along, you small worry. Can’t you 
morse and hatred of himself were pitiable ; see I’m writing to catch the post ?” 

and again he would spend months in building| So he, very slowly, goes. But at twelve, 
up an edifice of sobriety, only, alas! to be | there is the little man waiting in the hall, cap 


| rudely pulled down again. Of course nothing | in hand ; and as I pass through, the follow- 





is impossible with God ; but any experienced | ing dialogue ensues :— 
physician will tell you that such cases are) ‘‘ Well, what do you want, you small boy?” 
practically almost hopeless. “To go with you, of course /” 

It is an unthankful office to pull down other; “Go with me? Why, I never said you 
people’s houses, and yet it has to be done | might: you ought to be out walking with the 
sometimes. For we all have such a habit of | others, you little scamp !” 
taking for granted that the chief corner-stone| “ Yes, papa; but you didn't say no, so I 
is firm, and shirking a good honest examina- | thought a 
tion into its solidity before we begin to build.| And by this time we are outside the door, 
What castles in the air have been built on no /and he has got hold of my hand, and it’s all 
better foundation than a nod, a smile, or a| over with me. 
civil expression from some great man ! There are cases where the work, may be 

Do you remember Robinson Crusoe and | indeed undone, but its good or evil remains 
his big boat? He cut down his tree, spent still. For all work of man, as opposed to 
months in hollowing it out, planned all he | machinery, has a twofold power: it acts 
was to do with it, and though, as he tells us,)}on the material, but it reacts also on 
the thought ou/d sometimes intrude,|the workman. Your knife or saw does 
“How am I to move it when finished ? ” | not grow the sharper the more you cut 
silenced it by saying to himself, “Let me|with it, but your mind, so to speak, does. 
only make it, and 7’ warrant J find some\ And in some cases this reaction 1s the really 
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valuable part. Look at the outcry raised by 
some people against the study of Greek and 
Latin. ‘You spend four or five years,” they | 
say, “at school, and two or three at a uni- 
versity, working at the dead languages, and | 
ten years after you have forgotten it all.” 
Now something might be said of the inde-| 
scribable flavour, so to speak, which a classi- | 
cal education gives to a man’s character ; | 
that something, the want of which in a) 
preacher, for instance, will often cause a 
lady to say, “It was an excellent sermon, 
but one could see that he was not a uni-| 
versity man.” 


value of such a training is, that the higher | 


classics call into exercise, and consequently 
strengthen, every faculty of the mind. To 
grapple fairly with a speech of Thucydides 
or a play of A‘schylus you require not only a 
knowledge of the language, but a power of 
penetrating into and comprehending the 
thoughts of great men, and creating as it 
were the surroundings which encompassed 
the writer two thousand years ago. And a 
mind trained in such a school of mental 
athletics, will come with a certain sense of 
mastery to any other study or subject. 

Still it must be owned that, however good 
the training may be, men do like to see some 
result of their labours. An eccentric squire 
was much pestered by beggars. At last he 
hit upon the following plan. He got a large 
stone, and when a man came to the front 
door a conversation of this kind ensued :— 

“Why don’t you work, my man?” 

“ Can’t get work, sir.” 

“Well, I’ll find you some. 
stone?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Then take it up and carry it up and down 
the walk before the window, and I’ll give you 
sixpence an hour.” 

Now out of twenty men I don’t think above 
two or three accepted the offer, not because 
they were all impostors, though doubtless 
some were, but from a natural repugnance 
to work pure and simple without any result. 
Did you ever see a company of soldiers at 
shot-drill? There are a lot of iron cannon 
balls, weighing some thirty-two pounds each, 
placed in wooden cups set three feet 
apart in a row on the floor. At the word 
of command each man advances to one, 
stoops down, takes it up, then takes a pace 
or two, out, sideways, and back, depositing 
the shot in cup number two, and so on, the 
shot going round from cupto cup. And this 
work goes on for perhaps an hour and a half. 


You see that 


‘done and over. 


Ask any soldier, and he will tell you that) 





though the stooping and carrying the heavy 
weight seems after a time as if it would 
break your back, yet worse than all the pain 
lis the intolerable feeling that your work is 
‘merely work, with no result whatever. 

| Some work when once done can never be 
‘undone. There are certain critical points in 
the life of most men when the work of a few 
minutes or hours will stamp its impression 
on, and materially modify, all that comes 
‘after. Did you never write a letter accept- 
ing or declining an offered appointment, and 
'then, taking it to the post yourself, hesitate 





But apart from this, the chief before you dropped it into the box, with an 


uneasy feeling as if you held your destiny in 
life between your finger and thumb? At 
last you let it go with a kind of reckless sen- 
sation, and turn away with a feeling that it is 
And then Aow your feelings 
do change from the mere fact of having so 
done it! Have you accepted? You begin 
to think that after all your present position 
has many advantages ; you know your work, 
and are doing it well ; a change is always a 
risk ; the new position may have some dis- 
advantages you don’t reckon on ; and so on, 
till you half wish you could recall your letter. 
Or if you have declined you think, “ Here I 


am, tied to the same dull round as I have 


been for ten years past; the opening might 
have led to great things, and now Brown 
(who was always jealous of me) will have the 
offer (catch Aim refusing it!), and he will 


leave me far behind, and perhaps never know | 


that I had the first chance.” And so you go 
on till you almost wish you had tossed up for 
it, or drawn lots to decide it. 
relief when you can feel in such a case, 
“ Well, I thoroughly considered the matter, 
and acted, not without seeking counsel from 
the Source of all true wisdom, as I really 
believed to be for the best ; and good or bad, 
it's done and can’t be undone.” 

It is not easy to say offhand why, in a 
general way, undoing should be easier than 
doing. Of course it isso; but wry? The 
reason seems to be that a thing must be donc 
in a certain way, requiring more or less care, 
and thought, and attention, in addition to the 
mere power exerted; whereas it may be w- 
done in twenty .ways, requiring little or no 
care at all. It takes a sculptor months to 
finish a statue which a child can destroy with 
a hammer in a few minutes. In most cases 
involving bodily exertion—the erection of a 
building, for instance—there is another reason, 
to the presence of which we are so accus- 
tomed that we never think of it. It is this. 
In building up, we have at each step to 


It is a great | 
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conquer the force of gravity; but in pulling|the days of your youth, but a good, service- 
down, gravity not only does not oppose, but|able abode for all that, and if on the right 
very often does the work for us. But take a/| foundation, one that willlast. For, generally 
case where this principle does not interfere, | speaking, men build on one of three founda- 
¢.g., turn over the first hundred pages of|tions. Many rest on the opinion of the little 
a book one by one, and your undoing will be | world in which they move. They do this or 
quite as hard as the doing. It seems to be | that, not because it is right, or even because 
one of God’s laws in the moral world that |they like it, but because the people round 
nothing really worth doing can be done with- | them think it the thing todo. Their whole 
out labour. It isonly in books that we meet| domestic arrangements, from the time of 
with those wonderful transformations in which | dinner to the church they attend on the 
aman who for two volumes and three quarters-| Sunday, or the place where they spend their 
has been a gambler, a villain, and a spend-|summer holiday; their opinions on the 
thrift, suddenly turns round, and with a|current events of the day, or even on moral 
sweep demolishes the whole fabric he has/and religious subjects, are founded on what 
been so laboriously raising, restores all his|they believe to be the practice of the most 
ill-gotten gains, and retiring to some rural | fashionable of their set, or more probably 
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retreat, lives a happy, virtuous, and frugal | 
life for the remainder of his days. How well 
Dickens takes off this false sentiment in one 
of his works! The hero has been translating 
a play from the French, and the chief actor is 
questioning him as to the principal character. 
‘What have I to do?” he says. To which 
the other replies, “ You turn your wife and 
child out of doors, and in a fit of rage and 


jealousy stab your eldest son in the library. | 


After which (no wonder!) you are troubled 
with remorse. But just as you are raising a 
pistol to your head the clock strikes ten. You 
pause. You recollect to have heard a clock 
strike ten in your infancy. The pistol falls 
from your hand—you are overcome—you 
burst into tears, and become a virtuous and 
exemplary character for ever afterwards !” 


The fact is that the downward tendency is | 


quite as much an established fact in the moral 
as in the physical world. No one ever be- 
came better by leaving himself alone, any 
more than you can get upa mountain without 
strong and vigorous exertion. In either case, 
however, you may get down fast enough. No, 


|those of the set which is just above their 
own. Of course such a man is always re- 
building. As long as he stays where he is, 
and his society remains the same, his struc- 
ture stands ; but remove him toa new locality, 
and the foundation being changed, he must 
alter and rebuild, if not begin afresh. 
Another rests on his own idea of what is 
fitting. Such a one was Presumption in 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress,” who to Christian’s 
remonstrances replied that “ every tub must 
stand on its own bottom.” His is certainly 
|a more permanent building than the first, and 
|—for such people are generally obstinate— 
‘the foundation is subject to little or no 
| change ; but whether it is good and solid, 
|and extensive enough for a fine building, is 
| quite another thing. 
| The third builds, not on other people’s 
| opinions, nor even on his own, but on God’s. 
| Now this is a really good foundation, and 
| will carry any superstructure you can build 
| upon it, even if it reaches the very heavens. 
‘Once get a habit of building on //is, and 
you will never care for any other. Only 





| 
| 


my friend ; in spite of all the nonsense about |do not, as many do, whilst using it for your 
a child’s nature being a sheet of white paper,|main foundation and your heavy masses, 
on which you may write what you will, if you | think that it is never worth while to use that 
want to build, either for yourself or others, a | for light outworks and ornamental embellish- 


solid edifice of respectability and usefulness, 
you must lay the foundation deep in the fear 
of God, and thenadd brick by brick, with steady 
toil and persistent endeavour, not discouraged, 
albeit somewhat saddened, when some che- 
rished castle in the air comes down with a 
crash, but—like a clumsy builder as you are 
—ever ready to clear away the fragments, 
acknowledge your mistake, and start afresh. 
So by degrees your house will grow up, shorn 
of a good deal of the ornament, and elegant 
tracery, and lofty grandeur, which you put 
into it when you first planned the design in 





'ments. No, my friend ; use it for every brick 
you place. Little stones—as breaking your- 
|self of a foolish habit ; or great masses—as 
' undertaking a life-long responsibility ;—there 
is room here for all, and all will alike stand 
firm. And when the great day of trial comes, 
and the houses around .you go down one 
after another under the rushing waters, though 
the rain descend, and the wind blow, and the 
flood rise and beat upon your house, it will 
emerge from the storm, purified indeed, but 
uninjured, for “ it was founded on a rock.” 





Cc. W. GOODHART. 
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Ir has been necessary to urge with greater 
elaboration and distinctness the special duty 
of setting apart some time daily for such 
earnest employments as shall promote re- 
ligious progress and intellectual culture, 
because the habit of neglecting these serious 
obligations lies at the root of that super- 
ficiality and unserviceableness which seem 
to be generally acknowledged as the evils of 
a girl’s life at home; but while reserving 
fixed hours for these engagements, the larger 
portion of each day will still remain to be 
employed in various occupations of personal, 
domestic, or social interest, respecting which 
a few suggestions may be of use. It will 
soon appear that the time abstracted from 
the ordinary occupations of family and social 
life, and devoted to a steady effort at self- 
improvement, will be a gain rather than a loss 
in regard to those occupations themselves ; 
for every kind of work is serviceable only as 
it is successful, and a truer conscientiousness 
and greater intelligence are the means of 
producing that accurate carefulness and that 
complete adaptation to the end designed, 
which are the secrets of all successful action. 
__ The resolution, also, which has been called 
into action in spending certain fixed hours in 
seeking spiritual and intellectual growth, 
will be helpful in the further carrying out 
that arrangement of time, which shall give 
to every employment its due prominence 
and place. The true secret of leading an 
active and yet not over-burdened life, consists 
above all things in the resolute control of time. 
Idleness is seldom really refreshing or needful, 
excepting in actual illness, but a change of 
employment and a diversion of the thoughts 
and feelings to different subjects, are abso- 
lutely essential to prevent the fatal effects of 
over-work. A whole day given to some 
favourite study, a walk of several hours’ 
duration, a succession of visits, a “long 
spell” of needlework, is each in itself nearly 
certain to produce weariness and exhaustion ; 
but let the one succeed the other at short 
intervals during the day, and while a greater 
amount of activity has been brought into play, 
the result will be healthy invigoration instead 
of fatigue. It is the prolonged strain that 
Injures that part of the frame on which the 
pressure falls, and not the exercise of various 








powers in turn; for nothing is really so 


O HAVE LEFT SCHOOL. 
BUCKLAND. 
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essential to health and happiness as constant |/ 


employment, provided that employment en- 
gages in succession all the different faculties 
of the mind and body. The continuous la- 
bour at one kind of work for the sake of 
gratifying an eager interest in it, the hurrying 
to another at the dictation of impulse alone, 


the neglect of a more important duty from | 
disinclination to its performance, these things | 


give the sense of a life distracted and worried 
by too many occupations and burdened with 
too great a demand on its powers. But if, in 
the orderly arrangement of time, each of these 
employments received its due share, the mind 
would pass from one toanother with ease anda 


feeling ofrefreshment. We should then rest in || 


the thought that each work had its own season, 
when, if all were well, it would be readily ac- 


complished ; and thus all anxiety in regard | 


to its fulfilment would be silenced, while at 
the same time no occasions would arise for 
remorseful regrets over forgotten or neglected 
duties. By ruling our time well we are able 
to estimate what we can fairly and faithfully 
undertake to do, and to avoid pressing into 
our days so many engagements as to cause 


hastiness instead of perfection to become the | 


aim of our work. 
It sometimes happens that girls living at 


home are deterred from filling their days with | 


a diversity of employments, from the longing 
which they feel to find some one absorbing | 
interest, which shall monopolize all their 
thoughts and time, and so engross every im- 
pulse that all exertion in its behalf shall be 
nothing but the sweetest gratification. The 
natural tendency of a woman’s mind is to this 
concentration of thought and feeling on a 
single object, rather than to that wider re- 
gard to the relation in which one thing stands 
to another, and to the balance of different 
claims on her interests and service. ‘Thus we 
find women constantly asking, not for suffi- 
cient employment to fill their days with use- 
fulness, but for a “‘ mission,” a “ vocation,” a 
“ special sphere,” to which they may sacrifice 
all other interests and devote their complete 
energy. Now this consecration of everything 
to one object has, it is true, often proved the | 
element necessary to the triumphant success 
of some special scheme ; but while the cause 


the fact that the promoters have generally 


has risen to victory, we cannot louse sight of | 
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suffered in character and tone from this very 
concentration which has achieved the success 
of the object in view. The judgment has 
become warped, prejudice and injustice have 
gained possession of the mind and dimmed 
the accuracy and truthfulness of the mental 
vision, the heart has learned to harden 
itself against the tenderest claims of duteous 


affection, and the sympathies have shrivelled | 


to a single chord. There is a sound of 
something noble and heroic in this intense 


devotion to one object of interest alone, which | 


is attractive to the imagination; but let us 
remember it is always more noble and heroic 
to be truthful, just, enlightened, and temper- 
ate, than it is to be one-sided and partial— 
to have a ready sympathy with every kind of 
human suffering and wrong, than to be blind 


| to all but one form of it—to engage in every | and found ; 





settle to any fixed occupation with earnest- 
ness, because they expect every moment 
the signal which calls them to give it up and 
proceed to their settled dwelling-place. It will 
be easily seen how this impression must distrub 
the order and seriousness of life, how it must 
keep the mind excited by vague anticipations, 

instead of fixed on the real interests and duties 
of the present, and how it must also be the 
worst preparation for entering on any future 
state involving greater individual responsi- 
bilities, and needing more practical knowledge 
and thoughtfulness. Let the home life be ac- 
cepted at once as the real sphere which is to 
supply a sufficiency of interests and duties, in 
which love is to grow and be exercised, where 
principle is to be tested, the fruits of experi- 
ence to be won, and happiness to be given 
then, if in the ordering of God’s 


| duty, whether specially interesting or not, | good providence, which directs all the events 
| than to throw one’s self into one alone with | 
_ an enthusiasm which leaves no place for any | 
| exercise of self-denial. 


It is seldom that any young person is | 


called by the providence of God to this entire | 
devotion to one object; 


of life, the daughter should leave her father’s 
| house: to become the wife, she will have received 
just that training which will enable her to 
fulfil new duties with earnestness and skill. 
But if, on the other hand, her life at home has 


the home life | been spent with no true purpose or aim, if 


| scarcely admits of it without the renunciation | she have made no attempt to understand its 
| of many plain duties, and the closing of the | 
| heart to those affections which, because they | 


are the ne aest, ought to be the dearest. That | 


|| “ single eye,’ ” of which Jesus Christ our Lord | 
| spec uks, relates to the steadfastness of the| 


| gaze which watches every indication of His | 
| will, ready to engage in any act of service, 
and not to that intense absorption in one kind | 





claims or to fulfil its duties, but only sought 
to pass away the time, making the recreations 
of life its sole object, she will be little fitted 
| to give or find happiness in any other sphere, 
the responsibilities of which depend on her 
to a greater degree than im her father’s house. 
The years too may pass away, and she may 
| still find herseif in the house of her child- 


of work which often has a tendency to divert | |hood, and her hopes of quitting it grown 
the eye from the Master himself. It is im-| futile and faint ; then if she have never made 


| portant to look on the home itself as the | for herself any true life there, she will sink 
| vineyard of the Lord, into which He has sent | 


into that miserable condition of weariness 


us to do His work, and not as the market-| and bitterness, so burdensome and despi- 


| place, where we may stand idle, waiting till | cable, or she may turn to a life of useless self- 


(| we are hired for some great undertaking i in | 





| indulgence, spending her time in wandering 
another place. The variety of interests and | | from place to place, seeking for novelty and 
occupations which the home life affords is the | amusement, but with no real resting-place for 
best possible training for the future character ; | the mind or heart. 
and readiness to engage in them the best test| It is impossible to speak too strongly of 
of true childlike obedience and real service-| the value and happiness of the position which 
ableness ; and these thoughts should bound the | an educated and well-trained girl enjoys in a 
horizon of home with the grace of content-| Christian home, and it is only a proof of how 
ment. blind we often are to our best blessings, and 
Much of the restlessness and inability to | how little we gain from them, when we hear so 
find employment, of which girls at home com- | often murmurings against home life, and dis- 
plain, arises frum this habit of looking upon | contented longings expressed for some other 
their homes as only temporary resting-places, | sphere. “A truly Christian home,” it has 
in which they dwell until the time comes) | been well said, “is the most. beautiful thing 
when they shall enter what they call “ a) earth can know. The moral influence of suck 
home of their own.” They feel like travellers | a home life is incalculable ; and such in- 
in a waiting-room, who are glad of any re- | fluence can be exerted nowhere but at home. 
source just to pass the time, but who cannot | There is a peculiar sanctity attaching to the 
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family relationship when thus hallowed. The | employ her daughters merely in attending to 
natural and the spiritual blend, and gain in| various commissions, each of them given on 
their union new beauties. All sweet and holy|the spur of the moment. There is much 
thoughts cluster round it; it will ever be|that becomes trying to girls whose mothers 
fragrant with holy memories. It is— make this kind of claim upon their assistance. 
** A joy for ever ; They have no clear idea of what they are 

se love I it apa Logie a expected each day to do, and if they are 
yy ty pony mie de php oly iid attempting to live in any way by rule, and to 
arrange their time, it is often vexatious to 


Full of sweet dreams, and health and pious breath- A ; 
ing.” have their plans disturbed, and to find that 


Let every girl then, on her return from |they can call no time strictly their own, and 
school to a residence at home, begin her life |¢an feel no certainty of having fulfilled what 
there with the idea firmly established in her | 1S due from them. 
mind that this, and not another, is the vine-| It is indeed a question whether mothers 
yard where she is to find her work, the battle- | have any right to regard their daughters as 
field where she is to win her victories, the | the mere agents of their will, on whom they 
sunny garden in which she is to cull the sweet | ay call at any time to do for them whatever 
and tender blossoms of love and joy ; and rest- they happen to feel disinclined at the moment 
ing thus in her home, as the “ green pastures ” | to undertake themselves ; it is the daughter's 
and the “still waters” amongst which the privilege and happiness to relieve her mother 
Good Shepherd has led her, she will find her | f much of the fatigue and burden of house- 
life no barren, colourless waste, devoid of ob- | hold affairs; but a mother ought to fully 
jects of sufficient interest, and of high and | recognise that the daughter has her own in- 
worthy employments. dividual life to nourish and regulate, her own 

The importance of devoting a certain fixed | account to render for the best employment 
portion of time to self-culture has been suf- | of her time, her own pursuits and enjoyments, 
ficiently commented on ; the other pursuits, and that the talents God has given her and 
which claim their due time and regard in the | the education she has received are not turned 
life of a daughter at home, consist for the to their true account where the day is spent 
most part of household duties and services |in an incessant hurrying from one domestic 
rendered to different members of the family,| Matter to another, without order or regu- 
general reading, needlework, social visiting, | larity, merely because the mistress of the 
letter-writing, music, and various branches of | household wishes something to be done, and 
Christian work, &c. It will be readily |1s not disposed to do it herself. A daughter 
granted that if the mother of the family pro-| whose father’s house may be for many years 
vide, at some cost of trouble to herself per-| her home, ought to have her position there 
haps, for the regular employment by her | fully established, as one of recognised dignity 
daughters of a certain portion of the day in /and responsibility ; and while admitting the 
cultivating their own minds, they should, on| paramount claims of the family and house- | 














the other hand, regard it as a sacred duty to|hold affairs on her best energies and skill, || 


devote a part of every day to assisting their|she should also be allowed to feel that she | 
mother in her duties as the mistress of the|can live her own life and develop her own | 
household. It often happens that the mother | powers. 
is glad to allot to her daughters a part of her} This is just what many sincerely con- 
general superintendence, and prefers to assign | scientious girls are asking for their home life 
to them the entire charge and responsibility | to be. They acknowledge without hesitation | 
of some definite household matters—as, for | domestic claims, and earnestly desire to meet 
instance, the care of the household linen, the | them with their best efforts; but the many- | 
decoration and arrangement of the rooms,|sidedness of a more cultivated nature has 
the command of the store-room, &c. ; and | given them capabilities for various activities | 
where this is done the duties devolving on | and interests which cannot find employment 

the daughters are easily and readily executed. be that single attention to household matters | 
It is, in fact, the plan best adapted for securing | which was sufficient to fill up the life of a less | 
the orderly arrangement of the household | intellectually developed generation. In few | 
affairs, and for enabling both mother and | respects does this age differ from the past 
daughters to accomplish their own work/more than in the education which is now | 
smoothly and regularly; but in some cases /| given to girls, and which every year extends | 
the mother prefers to keep the entire house- | the influence of a wider and sounder culture. | 


hold management in her own hands, and to! It is natural at first that a certain amount of 
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patient and generous feeling should be re- | which contributes in a wonderful degree to 
quired in order to prevent misunderstanding | excite sensations of pleasure and repose in 
between the younger and the elder generation, | all the members of the family circle. There 
in regard to the importance of due attention jare few people who do not feel happier and 
to domestic concerns ; and it will be neces-| more disposed to make themselves agreeable 
sary to avoid carefully all exaggeration and | when surrounded by brightness and beauty, 
unjust depreciation of the worth of either|than when in the midst of dinginess and 
species of occupation in a woman’s life. Anj|commonplace plainness. The cheering and 
earnest desire to be and to do all that God | soothing influence of loveliness of form and 
requires of us in our daily lives will tend to| colour is admitted to affect the sufferers even 
that arrangement of time which admits of|in hospitals and asylums, and how much more 
the due cultivation of the talents entrusted to|must such spells have the power to charm 
us, and the careful and thoughtful attention to | away the minor irritations and annoyances of 
those matters which belong exclusively to a/| every-day life! It isa mistake to suppose 
woman’s sphere, and on which the comfort | that the exercise of taste in household matters 
and happiness of a family so much depend. | necessitates increase in the household ex- 
No amount of intellectual gifts, and no|penses; on the other hand, a greater frugality 
pressure of intellectual interests, can remove | may be practised without conveying the sense 
from a woman’s life the obligations it involves |of meanness and sordidness ;—the cost of 
to attend to the material well-being of those | tastefulness falls rather on thought and pains 
around her. than on the housekeeper’s purse. 

It is difficult at first, perhaps, for a girl,on| Not only may intelligence and taste be 
her return from school life to that of the} brought to bear on domestic concerns, but 
family, to understand the true character of |they may also engage the yet higher qualities 
the ministry of domestic comfort. She has | of the heart and conscience. Like all earthly 
been straining every energy to attain a posi- | actions, they are often, no doubt, merely the 
tion of intellectual advance in the school; she | expression of a selfish instinct, and as such 
has for some time held this aim as her highest | cannot be ranked very high in the scale of 
duty, and may have conscientiously followed | worthy employment ; but if a true concern 
it with diligence and steadfastness ; and when | for the comfort and well-being of others fill 
she returns home and finds no apparent |the heart and sustain domestic activity, every 
demands made on her knowledge and ability, | occupation thus prompted, however homely 
she may be disposed to look upon the assist- | in itself, is elevated into a ministration of love, 





| ance which her mother requires of her in the | and becomes invested with that tender sacred- 
| household as nothing better than monotonous | ness which is conveyed in the words, “ Inas- 


drudgery. But no work on which we can | much as ye have done it unto one of the least 
bring to bear intelligence and taste need be|of these My brethren, ye have done it unto 
monotonous, and no actions which can re-| Me.” 
ceive an impulse from the heart and con-| All the common round of daily life may be 
science ought to be felt as drudgery. included in the realm of conscience, and 
Many household matters afford oppor- | made subject to the promptings and guidance 
tunities for the exercise of a cultivated taste. | of the divine voice. The great principles of 
It is impossible to say how much the beauty | right and wrong apply as much to the due 
and delight of domestic life depend on | discharge of its simple duties with punctuality 


the exercise of this faculty by the daughters | and care, as to affairs of wider relations ; and | 
of the family. Every one knows how de-| this reflection alone should prevent domestic | 
pressing it is to sit in a dingy room, sur- | life from being regarded as in itself poor and | 


rounded by objects devoid of shapeliness and | wanting in lofty aims. The family circle, when 
colour, or how irritating to be in the midst of | viewed aright, will be seen to be indeed “a 


gorgeous discords ; and we imagine but little | sphere which an angel need not disdain to | 
liveliness or pleasant conversation can prevail| occupy.” It affords work worthy of any | 


at a table where there is no glitter of glasses | willing and obedient child of God, and in it 








and well-polished plate, nor gleam of spotless | may be attained that growth and inward ripe- | 


linen and bright-hued flowers, even though | ness which,— 

the fare may be ever so luxurious. When good | “ Yet be it less or more, or soon or slow, 

taste regulates the arrangement of the simplest 2 “~ be ma in -ectien pa nosey 2 

4 . : “o that same lot, however mean or high, 

> gon hie the _— —— of Toward which time leads me and the will of Heaven 
the omeliest tab e, an indescribable charm | 4} js, if I have grace to use it so, 

is produced which no money can buy, and | As ever in my great Taskmaster’s eye.” 
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BY EVELYN P. WINN. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—IN LUCK’S WAY. 


NEEDLES stood again on the steps of Mrs. 
Marriott’s door, and again he gave his con- 
sequential rap. 


again, you see.” 


| 





| would meet me?” 


” 


*T wish I could say the same, 


by calling me Thomas? ‘That ain’t my | so sweet a young lady. 


name.” 


“Shall I call for an answer, miss?” he 


the letter; “but how did you know you 


** Oh, I’m always very fortunate, miss,” re- 
plied Needles, “I always meet with people | 
When the door was opened | when I want to.” | 
he put on his most amiable expression, and | 
said, “Good morning, Mr, Thomas; I’m here | Rosie, though she did not say so. But she 
‘thanked the young messenger in a very 

‘* Now, none of your impudence, or I shall | pleasant way, which made him resolve to do || 
make short work of it. What do you mean | anything which might lie in his power to help || 


thought | 






“Ain’t it though?” replied Needles, with | asked; “we are going to send out to Mr. | 


much ‘simplicity; ‘I thought all footmen Ralph in a day or two, and your letter could 


were called Thomas ; the newspapers always | be enclosed if you like.” 


call them John Thomas, so I thought I must | 
Nice name, though, don’t you think | to seem unconcerned. 


be right. 
so?” 


“Stop that  chaffing, or I shall shut the | 
| travels once more. 


door,” said the nian. 


again! Well, now, that is not polite.” 
“ What do you want? Another letter?” 
“How clever you are! 


Rosie looked alarmed, though she tried 
“Mr. Ralph away || 


again ?” 


‘Qh yes, miss, he’s gone on his foreign | 
$28 J He started last night, I | 
“ Just to give me the trouble of knocking | believe,” added the boy, in an important tone ; 


| «6 


it was owing to some information, which I 


| was able to give him, and which made it de- 
You have just | sirable that he should lose no time in getting 


guessed it. I want to see your young mis- | to Liege.” 


tress.” 


“Liege!” said Rosie involuntarily, “oh, 


She ain’t my young mistress ; and she is what a long way !” 


not at home.” 

“Isn't she really at home? 
bright ?” 

“JT have just told you she is not. 
you leave the letter ?” 

“No, I'll call again, for I shall enjoy an- 
other chat with you: You are always so 
very agreeable. Good day till we meet 
again ?” 

The man had closed the door before his 
young tormentor had descended the steps. 

Needles sauntered along, his hands in his 


pockets, looking the picture of a nonchalant | 


London boy. 9 

Turning the corner of the street, he sa 
Rosie coming towards him. * He recognised 
her directly. “I’m in luck’sway,” said Needles. 

When Rosie came up to him, he stopped 
and pulled off ;his cap with his politest bow. 
7 Rosie stared, not in the least recollecting 

im. 

“T’ve brought you another letter, if you 
please, Miss Jerram,” said the boy, in an ex- 
planatory tone. 

“Oh yes, now I know who you are,” said 
Rosie, smiling and holding out her hand for 








“Oh, that’s nothing, miss; I heard Mr. 


Honour Ralph tell our Mr. Ruffy that he thought he 


should have to go as far as Carlsbad, and that’s 


less than three days.” 


Will| no joke of a journey, miss, I can tell you. | 
| Go as fast as you like, and you'll not do it in 


“Why, have you been?” asked Rosie, sur- || 


prised. 


* Oh no, miss, but I know them that have, | 


s0 it’s all the same.” 
Needles would have liked to prolong his 
chat with so nice a young lady—a chance, as 


he afterwards told his mother, which he did || 


not often get,—but Rosie wanted to read her 
letter, so she again thanked him and walked 
home. 


Rosie found her aunt and cousins were still | 
out, so she had a quiet time for the reading | 


and re-reading of her letter from Mr. Ralph. 
It was a long letter, full of affectionate 


wishes and wise counsels, and expressive of | 


much regret at a sudden summons abroad, on 
business connected with the “secret” to 


which he had once referred in a conversation | 


with her. He said he was afraid she would 
think he was always running away ; perhaps 
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|| showed she did not forget him. 





| window, her fair hair falling carelessly around 
| her, as she bent her head over the precious 
| letter, scanning its lines as if there might be 


| 








she would be sorry not to see him for some 
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time to come, but she would not be more 
sorry than he should feel at the separation 
from his dear friend. He wanted to see her 
again before he left England, but found it 
impossible. He lived in hope of seeing a 
good deal of her by and by. He gave heran 
address at Brussels, whence he said letters 
would be forwarded to him wherever he 
might be. He was on an important search, 
and expected to travel all over the Continent. 
He might, possibly, have to go to America, 
but he hoped that would not be necessary. 
He would take care to write to her, and ex- 
pected to find her a punctual and industrious 
correspondent. Her letters would come like 
sunbeams so long as she was a good girl, and 


That was the substance of the letter, reader. 
Doubtless you would like to read the whole, 
with its quaint maxims, and pleasant assur- 
ances of love and care for his dear little Rosie ; 
but I am sure that Rosie herself would con- 
sider it a kind of sacrilege to allow any eyes 
but her own to wander over the closely filled 
pages of Mr. Ralph’s letter. Indeed, no one 
knew that she had received it, for she thought 
it unnecessary to mention it, and so escaped 
the senseless badinage of which it would 
have been the topic among her aunt and 
cousins. 

But I wish I could have shown you the 
girl, seated in her easy chair, close to the 


some meaning which she had not yet fully ex- 
tracted. Her lips part with a pretty smile, 
and her face shines with an inner light, while 
varying emotions, as the letter calls them up, 
play by turns across her expressive counten- 
ance. It would be a pretty study for a painter, 
but I am not a painter, and paint even in 
words so poorly that I cannot hope to make 
you realize how I am sure Rosie must then 
have looked, 

That letter made her very happy. It was 
longer and kinder than any other which she 
had received. It was written also in a way 
which showed that the writer felt that Rosie 
had grown older, and might be taken into a 
closer confidence than that which we give 
achild, Rosie liked this, for she had wanted 
Mr. Ralph to know that she could enter into 
his thoughts and enterprises with the full sym- 
pathy of a grown-up person, and she saw from 
his letter that he believed she could. “It is 
so nice,” she said softly to herself, “to feel 


be a great help to him, and that he shall have 
to ask me to do many things by and by, and 
he hopes I shall never say no to any request 
of his.” And then she gave a merry little 
Jaugh. “Oh, that’s not very likely. He will 
never ask me to do anything wrong, so I may 
promise always to say yes.” 

When Rosie’s aunt and cousins returned 
from their morning shopping they found 


Rosie practising a new piece of music, and || 


looking very bright. 

‘“* Happy Rosie !” 
ing herself on the sofa, and yawning rather 
unceremoniously. “I could almost give up 


this weary world to be a child like you again. 








exclaimed Emily, throw- | | 


You look as if a single care never disturbed | 


your serene existence.” 

‘What nonsense, Emily!” said Rosie, laugh- 
ing ; “how much older are you than me?” 

“ Twenty years at least, if experience of life 
counts for age.” 

“Emily would be sorry if anybody else 
believed she was really so much older,” 
said Georgina. 

“ Mamma, please to give Georgie a column 
of spelling to learn, for making spiteful 
speeches.” 

“ Aunt,” said Rosie, turning round on her 
music-stool so as to face Mrs. Marriott, “am I 
such a child as Emily always wants to make 
out ?” 


“Well, my dear, to me perhaps you seem | 
the same, but I don’t suppose other persons | 


regard you as a child now.” ; 
“ T think they would,” observed Georgina ; 


“you are as fresh as a milkmaid, while girls | 


that go out into society soon get a used-up 
look. The same thing night after night soon 
rubs the gilt from the gingerbread. I do feel 
quite old, mamma ; and if I don’t get a large 
fish into my net soon, I shall give it up in de- 
spair, and become a sister of charity. There 
is something piquant in a black straw with a 
gossamer veil thrown over it.” 

“«So look out, mamma,” added Emily, “ or 
you will see us transformed into Sister Geor- 
gina and Sister Emilia, of the Confraternity 
of St. Euphrosyne.” 

“I did not know that Euphrosyne had 
been canonized,” said Rosie. 

“Oh, she must have been,” said Emily, 
“they would never have overlooked her. 
Besides, the name sounds so well.” 

“Well, I should not like to be a nun,” 
said Rosie. 

“Wouldn’t you, my dear? I should have 
thought so holy a life would have had won- 
derful attractions for you.” 





that I can really be his friend. He saysI can 
vi. 


“ But I don’t think it a holy life. It seems 
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to me a wasted, unnatural life, and so cannot |a gentleman passed her hastily, just giving | 
be a holy one.” her a glance and then hurrying on. He was 
“ What, to be on your knees before a cru- | tall, and dressed in a long military cloak, 





cifix all day long, repeating Ave Marias, is | 'which he drew around him, apparently more || 
Some- || 


not that holy enough for any saint?” for concealment than for warmth, 







“TJ don’t call it holy at all,” replied Rosie. | rw in his figure struck Rosie as being not | 


|altogether unfamiliar to her. The next mo- 


“ What then do you call it?” 
We are sur-| ment he had turned so as to repass her, and 


“ A terrible waste of time. 


| rounded by social obligations, and it is unfair' in the act of doing so a corner of the cloak 


to desert these for a convent life. We all fell from his face, and Rosie recognised him, 
have some work to do for God, and I don’t; with a shrinking feeling in which fear and 
think that the hours spent in a cloister will) ‘dislike were mingled. 

help us to do it.” 

“Hear! hear!” said Emily. 
to marry a clergyman, because then you; “ Hush, hush, girl!” he said, in a low but 
could write his sermons for him.” angry tone. TI want a word with you, but 

“Which is not saying much, considering | not here,” he added, looking around, “ there 
what sermons we are forced to listen to,” said; are too many passers by. 
her sister. | quieter street.” 

“We are not forced to listen, my dear,”| “ No, I can’t go any further from home,” 
said Mrs. Marriott. “Of course, it is the | replied Rosie, a little frightened. 
clergyman’s duty to preach us a sermon, but} “ Nonsense! I shan’t devour you, though 
it is quite our own option whether we listen | you have been taught to regard me as a kind 
to it. I don't suppose it matters much| of tiger. Well, at any rate you won't be 
whether we do or not. Indeed, after the) afraid of walking in one of the park avenues, 
very long prayers we can hardly be expected | and I Suppose we are close to one of the 
to do so.’ gates.’ 

“ Ah, mamma, I dare say your after-prayer| Rosie turned with him down the next 
nap does you quite as much good.” | Street, and they entered the park gate, and 


* You ought | voluntarily. 


| 
| 


“ What do you mean, Emmy? I only shut | were soon in one of the shady w alks. The 
my eyes torest them. I xever sleep.” | captain did not speak. 
“ All the same, mamma, whether you door; “I wonder you knew me again,” said 


I don’t imagine you remember any of; Rosie, feeling the silence awkward. 


not. 
the sermon afterwards.” 
Mrs. Marriott laughed. ‘I don’t pretend grow taller and prettier,” he said, in a bland 
to. The sermon is of course an explanation | tone of voice ; a tone which Rosie had always 
of the text, and isa very proper thing for the | disliked, for it savoured of insincerity, and she 
children and the illiterate, but when he has believed him to have a hollow heart if even 
read the text I know what it means, and that | he possessed a heart, which was doubtful. 
is sufficient for me.’ 
“Yes, of course,” said Georgina, “ we know | said Rosie. 
our duty well enough.” 


* But, cousin, he that knew his Lord’s will) Let it be as short as you like, if only you can | 
and did it not—you remember the passage ?” | give me some tidings of a Mr. Ralph, as I || 
“though I've known him | 
He 


said Rosie, in a serious tone. think you call him ; 

“ Come now, Rosie, you’re not a parson’s| under a somew hat different name.’ 
wife yet, so you need not preach to me. I| watched her curiously as he spoke. 
declare you are enough to give one the me-| “Ido know a Mr. Ralph,” Rosie said, 
grims. 
look in the glass to recover my composure of 
mind.” She ran out of the room, humming,— 

‘* Tm a very pretty girl, I’m a very pretty girl, 

Don’t you think so, sir?? she said.’ 

That afternoon Rosie wanted to match 
some wools. The shop was one in the next 
street, and as her cousins said they were too 
lazy to move, she said she would go by her- 
self and make the needful purchase. 


mation of any kind to this man, whose cha- 
racter she had indeed learned to detest. 

“T know you do. And much good may it 
do you,” he said, surlily. 
where he is now?” 

“ Not exactly.” 

“Ts he abroad ?” 

“Yes,”’ said Rosie, glad to be able to 
| Say her friend was out of England, as it 





“You have changed but little, except to | 


“‘ And what is it you wish to tell me?” 


“ Ah, anxious to cut the interview short. | 


I must run away to my room, and|hesitatingly, for she was afraid of giving infor- | 


Returning from the shop, she noticed that|seemed to remove him from the danger | 


“Captain Smithers!” she exclaimed, in- 


Come into a | 


| 





“Do you know | 
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and injury which this bad man might have|you’d best leave hold of that young lady, 
power to do him; for his life had been) I can tell you.” 


spent in doing harm, as she had long ago 
learned. 


“* Has he written to you lately ?” 


| 


The voice was that of a small boy, and 
the small boy was Needles. 
The captain turned round in angry amaze- 


Rosie’s cheeks flushed with a natural anger. ment. ‘“ You young rascal!” he said, raising 
“I do not see how such questions can con- his hand. 


cern you, Captain Smithers.” 


She looked at him steadily. He turned | 


away for a moment with an oath, and then 
looked at her again with his teeth firmly 
shut, so that the words seemed to hiss as 


they came through them, and said, “ When | 


anything comes in my path, and seems 


|| against me, I crush it just as easily as I would 


a snail. So be wise, and do not thwart me.” 
Rosie felt indignant. “ And yet you could 

yourself be crushed, even more easily,” she 

said in a firm tone, looking at him, bravely. 


“Oh,” said Needles, undaunted, “it was 
‘fool’ last time. ‘ Rascal’ is not quite so 
bad. But you had better be civil, Captain 
Smithers, to me as well as to Miss Jerram. I 


have only to blow this whistle ”"—taking one | 


out of his pocket as he spoke, while he 
widened the distance between himself and 
the captain, “‘ and two detectives will be down 
upon you in a jiffy. I know where you 
live, and saw you go in the other evening 
when you knocked against me in front of the 


| pie-shop, after you had paid mea pretty com- 


“ Ah, indeed,” he replied, mockingly, “ and | 


who could do that, I should like to know ?” 

“God can,” said Rosie, solemnly. ‘ One 
word from Him, and you would lie there 
on the ground, palsied in every limb.” 


She pointed to the ground as she spoke, | 


and by a singular coincidence which gave 
an unlooked-for force to her words, there 
lay a little dead sparrow. 
saw it, and this, with the solemn words 


Both of them | 


which he had not supposed a young girl, 


would have courage to speak, awed him 
for a moment and paled his cheek. 


pliment. Shall I blow?” 

The captain looked balked, like some 
fierce animal disappointed of his prey. Then 
muttering what it was well neither Rosie nor 
Needles heard, he stalked off at a rapid pace, 


which as soon as he had turned a corner | 


became a run. 

Needles laughed merrily. “ Only a dodge, 
miss,” he said, pocketing his whistle; ‘ I 
might have blown till Christmas before our 
men could have heard it. But it did just as 
well. ‘Fear makes cowards,’ as the copy- 


| book says.” 


But he soon recovered himself. Laughing | 
scornfully, he kicked away the dead bird, | 
'so that they want to arrest him?” 


as he said, “I am not a sparrow, Miss 


Jerram, and I don’t believe in your God. | 


I have been my own deity through life, 
and I find I can launch thunderbolts as 
well as Jupiter. Your dear Mr. Ralph has 
learned that to his cost.” 

Rosie was growing very angry. 
can you know about Mr. Ralph? 
think he knows you.” 

“Doesn’t he?” he replied, with a sneer. 
“Did you ever ask him?” 

“But I think he would have mentioned 
it,” said Rosie. 

“Perhaps not. He has his secrets of 
course, and is not likely to tell them to 
the first silly girl that tries to coax him.” 

‘I do not want to talk to you any more,” 
said Rosie, turning: from him. 

“ Two words to that bargain, young lady,” 
said the gentleman, grasping her wrist so 
rudely, as to extort a cry of pain ; “ you shall 
stop as long as I please, and answer what 
questions I like.” 

“ Two words tothat bargain, / say, captain,” 
cried a shrill voice angrily, behind him, “so 


I don’t 


** What | 


“ But why are detectives looking for Cap- 
tain Smithers ? Has he done anything wrong, 


“T believe so, miss ; but our people keep 
it dark,and so I must not say anything about 
it, for they don’t know as I know anything 
about it. Mr. Ralph can tell you if he 
likes.” 

“Mr. Ralph! Does he know this man?” 

“Can't say, miss. Very likely he does, as 


|he is in the secret, I should think, from his 





coming to our office so much about our pro- 
ceedings in this matter.” 

‘Well, I am so very much obliged to.you 
for frightening Captain Smithers away. It was 
a fortunate thing you chanced to be passing.” 

“Oh yes. I’m always fortunate,” said 
Needles. “Believe I was born with a 
silver spoon in my mouth, but the nurse stole 
it, which is the reason that I have never 
beccme rich, though I’m always in luck’s 
way. I had better see you home, miss.” 

“Oh no, thank you. I am not afraid now.” 

Rosie hastened home, and thought it right 


| to relate her adventure. 


“Your uncle must speak to the police 
about it,” said Mrs. Marriott. 
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CHAPTER XXXII,—AT ST. KATHERINE’S WHARF. 


Ir was Sunday morning—Sunday morning 
in Great Tower Street. The bustle and din 
of city life had found its indispensable pause. 
The giant had fallen asleep, to awake up on 
Monday morning and slash about him with 
new and terrible energy. No ponderous 
waggons lumbered along, no overloaded drays 
were drawn up before palace-like stores. No 
crowds jostled on the narrow pavement. No 
porter ran a-tilt with heavy burdens against 
unwary passers by. No spruce clerks, with 
pen behind ear, went jauntily in and out 
of offices. Mammon had retired for the day 
to suburban villas, leaving but an humble 


| slave or two to watch its warehouses and see 


that nimble fingers did not pick locks, nor 


| the fire-demon hold revels among bales of 
| merchandise. 
| women were whitening door-steps, at others 


At one or two doors slipshod 


overgrown outlying parishes where thousands 
of hungry sheep look up and are not fed, 
because the shepherds are away from their 
real flocks, keeping watch over empty and 
useless City folds. 

At the door of one of these churches 
stood the beadle in his laced coat, but without 
the cocked hat which used to be his chief 
glory. He had not yet assumed his formidable 
sceptre, but contented himself with waving 
about a short cane as emblem of his autho- 
rity. He was busily employed in guarding 
the sacred precincts against the possible unhal- 
lowed intrusion of a ragged boy and girl whose 
dirty faces wore the look of audacious enter- 
prise. The idea of such creatures forcing their 
way into the holy place, marking the church 











| pulling church cushions to pieces to purloin 


pens horsehair, and making an eager foray 
among gilt prayer-books! The soul of the 


better dressed persons were lounging to /beadle was stirred by righteous indignation, 
note the little that was present to court at-|and his angry objurgations cowed the young 
tention. The church bells were ringing in| jnvaders, while the threat of his stick sent 
merry rivalry from the steeples of the churches | them off hooting and yelling along the quiet 














which were crowded so closely together. 
Churches where the entrance of a single 
stranger is a red-letter epoch in the calen- 
dar of a beadle’s life; when he rushes with 
the verger, the sexton, and the clerk, to see 
who can first open a pew door for the unex- 
pected worshipper. Churches which once 
could easily be filled by the good broad- 
cloth and silks and satins of neighbouring 
squares and crescents and circuses, but now 
were left stranded by the receding tide of 
human life high and dry on the sands of the 
Sunday desert. Churches where sometimes 
the congregation was composed exclusively 
ot a small number of charity children, crack- 
ing surreptitious nuts in a distant gallery, 
while the minister droned through long 
prayers and a short sermon. Churches where 
the parish came to worship in the shape of 
three aged women, dressed in grey shawls, 
and to whom officials, with singular alacrity, 
often brought the intimation that their cler- 
gyman had a cold, and did not think proper 
to take the service, but had sent each of 
them a shilling instead ; whereat the three 
old women feebly smiled, and clutched the 
shillings not so feebly, and hobbled down 


or two, saying, “ What a man their rector was 


| to expect. 


the aisle, and stood in the porch fora moment | preparing to start. 
| 


| 


| Street. 

The guardian of the temple was too busy 
/to notice a man and boy who were just 
| passing by ; but we have observed them, and 
wish to follow them. We know them well 
| by sight. They are Mr. Ruffy and Needles. 
| They pass quickly along, talking earnestly, 
|and crossing Tower Hill, enter the great 
gates of St. Katherine’s Docks. This rather 
surprises us, for Mr. Ruffy is a steady church- 
goer, and sets an excellent example to his 
neighbours by sitting bolt upright in his pew, 
and keeping himself wide awake while his 
clergyman preaches a somewhat lengthy ser- 
mon. Needles, also, is never in the City on 
a Sunday. ‘Has quite enough of it all the 


}companies his mother to her small stuffy 
| chapel, though I fear its hymns and prayers 
and sermons have as yet done him but little 
good ; for he will “ poke fun,” as his mother 
calls it, at all that goes on there. 





| Mr. Ruffy and his young friend found them- | 
| Selves spectators of a more busy scene than 
| the quietude which reigned in Great Tower 


Street and on the Hill might have led them 
The Antwerp steam-packet was 
Most of the passengers 
were on board, while a small crowd of curious 


for catching colds!” but not saying, what per-| persons was clustered near to watch their 


haps they thought, that his shillings were as 
good as his sermons any day. Churches 
which wisdom in high places ought, me- 
thinks, to have long ago removed to the! 


departure. The old clerk and his young 
companion stationed themselves close to a 
huge crane which stood on the wharf. 

“He's not here yet,” said Needles. 


week,” as he says; and good-naturedly ac- | 


matting with their begrimed, stockingless feet, | 
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Ruffy, “or you’d have given me _ the 
office. It seems very odd that I should have 
to go abroad in this hasty way to watch some- 
body whom I never saw but once. I’m not 
sure I should remember him now. No doubt 
he’s dressed himself differently.” 

“T don’t believe he has,” replied the boy ; 
“he seems to cling to that old cloak. He 
might guess somebody would know him by 
it, seeing as how he has worn it so long. I 
lay he’ll come along in it presently.” 

“T hope I’ve forgotten nothing,” said the 
clerk, unfastening his old carpet bag, and 
diving down amidst its contents. ‘‘ No, I think 
I’ve got all my gear. It’s a rum set-out this, 
my going off into foreign countries, and can’t 
speak French.” 

“Oh, that’s no odds,” said the boy, ‘it’s 
precious little French you'll want just to get 
‘A still tongue makes a wise head,’ 





|| watch all the sharper if you can’t talk much. 


'| “it’s chiefly gue/ prix.” 


‘| you take up a goodish sized bunch and 
‘| say, Quel prix? Not a word more; that’s 
‘| enough. Or you go into a wine-shop, and 
| you take up one of the measures and point 





1] 


| 
| 





as the copy book says, and you will be able to 


Besides, you must remember what I’ve taught 
ou.” 
“Yes,” replied Mr. Ruffy, thoughtfully, 


“That’s the chief. I do believe what I 
have heard some gents say, with gue/ prix you 
may go all round the world. But that is not 
all. You know the French for one, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven, eight francs, and 
merct and stl vous plait, so you will do very 
well.” 

“It seems only a small stock.” 

“Small stock! Not atall. I could teach 
you more, but it is quite enough; and you 
will be sure to forget it if I teach you too 
much, Just see: you go into the market, 
and you see some remarkably fine grapes ; 


to it.” 

“ But will they catch my. meaning ?” 

“Catch your meaning? Of course they 
will; it’s their business to do it. Foreigners 
are sharp enough. ‘Then when you have 
drunk off their claret, or whatever stuff it is, 
just say Quel prix? and you are all right.” 

“But about the money. I shan’t know 
what to give them.” 

“ Well, do then as a chap who did told me. 
Say Quel prix? never forget that, and then 
just take out of your purse what you think is 
near the mark. If it is a cup of coffee, well, 
it can’t be more than a franc. You hand 


“No, I suppose not,” responded Mr. |will see you are asking for the change, and 


they will give it you.” 

“If the things are nice, I should like to 
praise them, but I shan’t know how.” 

“Tt does not matter; they never expect 
English people to praise anything abroad. 
But if you really wish to, say Zrés bon, and 
they will be delighted.” 

“So you think I shall get along ?” 

“Of course you will. Why, when you go 
to the hotel, and they show you your bed- 
room, as of course they will, just try them with 
Quel prix ? and they will think you know all 
about it. I wish I was agoing instead of you, 
I know I should get along famously.” 

“I dare say you would; but who is this 
coming along? It is very like the gentleman 
I saw at Whiffonsea.” 





“Very like a whale. No, it’s not our cus- 
tomer.” 

But soon an intending voyager did come 
into view, whose coming made Needles creep 
closer to the shelter of the crane, while he 
whispered, “ Hist, there he is !” 

Ruffy moved away from Needles, and 
stood apparently intent on the movements of 
some men who were rolling a barrel on to the 





packet. 

The stranger came up, sbuffling hurriedly 
along, wrapped in his ample blue cloak. He 
gave a furtive glance on either side, but saw 
nothing which was calculated to awaken his 
apprehensions. He stepped quickly along 
the gangway, and as soon as he was on board 
went immediately into the saloon. The bell 
at the same moment began to sound, and Mr. 
Ruffy, with a hasty nod to Needles, hurried 
across, and stood there smiling and bowing to 
his sharp-witted friend. 

The gangway was drawn back, the rope 
was thrown off with an impetuous whirl, which 
made one or two spectators start back 
prudently, the paddles began to revolveslowly, 
and soon the fine steamer was on its way to 
Antwerp. 

Then Needles produced a whistle from his 
pocket, and drew a shrill and prolonged 
sound from it. The traveller in the blue 
cloak heard the whistle, and putting his head 
for a moment out of the window of the saloon, 
saw a small boy seated on the top of the 
capstan, who was blowing his whistle with great 
ardour. He heard it, but did not like it, and 
thanked his stars—he was but a heathen—that 
he had got safely away. 

He hardly gave a glance at the quiet though 
self-possessed person who had also entered 
the saloon and placed his bag on one of the 





them a franc, and look at them boldly. They 


sofas. He evidently did not imagine he had 
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once seen him before. 


guise of so humble and homely a person 
that he wondered to see he was a saloon 
passenger. 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—AFTER THREE YEARS. 


year. Then three years. 

And all this time Rosie never once saw her 
friend Mr. Ralph. He was away from Eng- 
land, moving about from place to place on the 
Continent. Not on pleasure, but on business, 
as he told her. For he maintained a constant 
and even frequent correspondence with her, 
sending his letters to the care of Mr. Ruffy, 
with the instructions to employ Needles to 
put them into Rosie’s hands. 

And these letters were very interesting ; 
long and graphic descriptions of cities and 
men and passing events, besides sketches of 
mountain and valley, faf more lifelike than 
any guide-book ever attempted to make them. 











And he talked on paper in an easy, sensible 
manner, which was almost as good as hearing 
him really speak, for Rosie could easily recall 
the looks and tones of voice which were 
needed to make the illusion real. 

Rosie also wrote long letters, for she had 
many things to say, many questions to ask, 
and many a train of thought to pursue, which 
some suggestion in his letters had awakened. 
She wrote with unaffected simplicity, the 
same truthful and unsophisticated girl she 
had ever been. If her letters indicated more 
maturity of thought and feeling, it was only 
what might be. expected from her growing 
older. 

And if she did not quite as frequently call 
herself his little girl, or speak of the happy 
time when she hoped he would take her to live 
with him, I suppose this also might be ac- 
counted for in the same manner. At eighteen, | 
and verging on nineteen, she felt that life 
was a serious thing, and that its experiences 
of pain and pleasure could not be as easily | 
and happily dealt with as by the joyous care- 
lessness of a child of twelve. A change was 
passing over her which did not in the least 
destroy her naturalness of character, but deep- 
ened its earnestness and steadied its im- 
pulses, ripening it to a richer fulness of life. 
She thought of Mr. Ralph as a good and wise 
friend, whose counsels would never lose their 
value, and in whose welfare she should ever 
take a deep interest,even as she gave him 
credit for a corresponding feeling of affection 
towards her. But she did not think quite so 


If Nemesis ever did 
track his steps, it would not be under the 


A WEEK passed, then a month, and then a 


come. 


much about his petting her, and she did not 
fancy him so perfect a hero as she had once 
resolved he must be. The ideal was changing 
into the actual in many ways in her mind, 
and so fitting her all the more for life in 
a world which contains few idealisms. 

Mr. Ralph seemed to have noticed the 
change of which Rosie was herself almost un- 
conscious, for he remarked in one of his 


suppose this is not only inevitable but desir- 
able ;” which remark put her into a brown 


any fault with her, she reconciled herself to 
the fact, and sent him word that she was 
nearly nineteen ; and if he did not return to 
England soon, he certainly would not know 
her, for she had grown so tall and grave-look- 





she seemed older it was partly his own fault, 
for he now always wrote to her as if he felt she 
|was quite grown up, and much wiser and 
‘more sensible than she really felt herself to 
|be. Not that she wished his letters to be dif. 
ferent; they were exceedingly nice, and she 
‘thoroughly enjoyed them, and they were such 
|a help to her. 

| Once Rosie ventured to refer to Mr, 
| Ralph’s religious views, expressing an affec- 
| tionate hope that they were brighter and hap- 
|pier, and that faith in a heavenly Father's 
wisdom and love had 
‘sweetness which he had so often 





said 


es 











letters, ‘If I may judge from your letters, I | 
should say you are growing older, and I | 


study for a time; only, as he was not finding | 


ing that she was sometimes taken—by a nearly | 
blind old lady, only she did not mention that | 
—for the eldest of the family. She also said, if | 


given to his life the | 
it | 
}wanted. This brought back an odd reply. 


He called her his little Mentor, and said he be- | 
lieved he had learned many things from her | 


besides a better knowledge of botany, but that 
since she had been infused into his life, he 


had all the sweetness he wanted ; and that if | 
| this sweetness never turned sour, he should | 


get also the sweetness which she wished him 


/to have of the other kind. 


Rosie’s last letter from her friend was || 
dated from America, and it told her that an || 


exploring expedition to some Indian terri- | 
tories was just about to start, and he had 
been asked, on the ground of his former ac- 
quaintance as a traveller with those parts, to 
accompany the caravan, and act as interpre- 
ter and guide. He added that tne love of 


adventure was still so strong upon him, that |} 
he had consented to go, though with some |} 
hesitation, for he was afraid she would be || 


anxious about his safety, and he should be | 
unable to write again for some months to | 
He thought it right to go, as there 
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'| painted red men, waving tomahawks and | 


|| rose before her view, and made her unhappy. | 
|| She tried to shake off the feeling, and to 
realize the fact that her friend was really as | 





_with Mr. Ralph’s expedition, and they de- 
| clared that he was quite a hero now, and 
| they should feel more respect for him. 


| said what fun it would be to dress up as 
| an Indian squaw, and go in that costume 


| they assured her that Mr. Ralph would be 
| certain to be scalped, and that when he pre- 


| a dreadful red line round his bare head, she 
| would scream with fright, and tell him to go 


| six months. 


| “ Hope deferred maketh the heart sick,” and 


depression of spirits. 
| more. 
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might be some dangerous mistakes made in| ‘“Zrecommend! I beg you to observe, 
dealing with unknown tribes if he were not my dear saintess, that I did mot recommend a 
present to check any rash schemes, and to ragged school.” 
act as mediator if differences arose. So | “ At least you supposed it possible I might 
Rosie must think of him as walking in the | teach in one.” 
path of duty, though he acknowledged it was, “I may suppose it possible that you can 
one of pleasure too. turn out a goose, but that is not recommend- 
Rosie fretted over this letter. Visions of ing you to attempt the metamorphosis, is it ?” 
“Of course not. Still, I might do worse 
things. Besides, I remember Mrs. Reeves 
said she should be glad of my help in that 
| way.” 
“I wish Mrs. Reeves had joined Mr. 
Ralph in his expedition. Just as likely she 
would have converted the Indians as change 
our London Arabs into decent English boys.” 
“ Besides,” added Mrs. Marriott, “ragged 
schools have had their day. I hear they 
are all to be abolished, and perhaps they 
are by this time.” 
“Why, aunt?” asked Rosie. 





dancing mad dances around tortured victims, 


much under God’s protecting care, and there- 
fore really as safe, in the wild American 
forests as in walking the streets of London. 
Still her thoughts would turn apprehensively | 
to the dangers of Indian life and warfare. 
Rosie had made her cousins acquainted 


educating the children, and of course doing 
it a great deal better in their handsome 
schools, with their well-trained teachers, than 
people like you, Rosie, could hope to do it.” 


They supposed he would bring home a 
large quantity of Indian spoils, and Emily 


to the next fancy ball. 


When they were in a teasing mood, secular education, that will be the case. In- 


deed, it must be,” added Rosie, thoughtfully, 
“but I do not think they will promote their 
religious welfare as well as the ragged school 
has done it.” 

“T believe religion is not in their pro- 
gramme,” said Mrs. Marriott, loftily, “and I | 
think it is very properly omitted. Teach 
them to read and write, and tell them that 
the law will shut them up in prison if they 
steal, and you have done enough. I expect 
religious teaching only makes them canting 
and whining hypocrites.” 

“Qh, aunt!” said Rosie, not liking to 
argue with her aunt. 

“ Well, that’s my. opinion.” 

“ But, at any rate, till the Board schools 
are all built, and all the children are swept 
into them, we may as well do what we can 
for these social waifs and strays.” 

“Then if you do go, Rosie, I have one 
request to make—that you will keep an old 
dress on purpose to go in, and that when 
you come back you will at once change 
all your things and give them to Mortimer 
to shake thoroughly in the yard.” 

“And I have one request to make,” 
said Emily, laughing, ‘and that is that 
when you return you will throw at least a 
pint of eau de Cologne over yourself, so as 


sented himself without his hair, and with 


away, and so the guardian would be for ever 
got rid of—which would be a blessing. 

He might really have been scalped, and 
burned alive, for no letters came for at least 


Six weary months they were to Rosie. 


Rosie was coming under the sickness. 

Her worldly-minded but good-natured 
aunt pitied her and tried to console her. 

“ Occupation, my dear, is the best cure for 
You should go out 
That is the way to be gay.” 

“Rosie will never do that, mamma,” said 
Emily.’ “She would rather let disappoint- 
ment ‘feed on her damask cheek, like a 
worm i’ th’ bud,’ than go to the opera or the, 
races. She would be much more likely to 
seek diversion within the interesting walls of a 
ragged school.” 

Rosie looked up and answered with some | 
spirit, “‘I thank thee, Jew, for giving me 
that word; I think I will.” 

“ Will what ?”’ asked Emily, staring. 


“Teach in a ragged school, as you re-|to make your presence endurable in the 
commend.” 


| drawing-room.” 


“Yes, I have no doubt that, as regards || 


Oh, because the School Boards are || 






































| cheeks,” 


| must come without any delay. 
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“Very well, I readily promise to do all| the railway station to see her off. She was 


kinds of impossible things,” 
laughing also. 


replied Rosie, | seated in the carriage, with plenty of wraps 


round her, for the morning was rather chilly, 


“With the full intention of performing | 
| versing with her cousins. 


them ?” 


“Of course; do not people always do so | 
when they have promised impossible things?” | 


“ Here’s papa! 
whether the ragged school has not been 
closed.” 

But it was still open, and Rosie went to 


Now we'll ask him | 


and leaning her head out of the window con- 


Just then a gentleman was seen hurrying 
on to the platform. 
“ Make haste, sir, if you’re going, the train’s 


| just starting.” 


teach in it, and in the sympathizing with the | 


trials and sorrows and misery of the poor, 


forgot, in a great measure, her own lighter | 


| trouble. 


One morning the post brought a pressing 


letter from Miss Golitely, kindly reproaching | 


Rosie for having so often put off her inten- 
tion of paying them a visit, and saying that 
she would now not consent to any farther 
postponement, for the spring was opening 
with unusual brightness, and there was every 
reason to expect a beautiful season. So she 


“An opportune invite,” remarked Geor- 
gina ; “I suppose you will accept it? ”’ 

“And bring back some roses in your 
said Emily; “ you don’t deserve your 


|| name, now—does she, papa?” 


| Barton-in-the-Willows. 





“ A rose by any other name would smell 
as sweet,” replied Mr. Marriott, smiling plea- 


_ astonished delight. 


santly at Rosie, for she was always a favourite | 


with him. 

“Papa, you are growing gallant in your 
old age,” said Emily ; for which he pinched her 
ear and called her saucy. 

So without much delay Rosie started for 
Her cousins went to 


“IT am not going,” he said, and he hurried 
forward all the same. 

“Who’s this hurrying along ?” said 
Georgina. 

“He’s coming to your carriage, Rosie! 
Who can it be?” exclaimed Emily. 

Rosie looked, and looked again. It was 
Mr. Ralph! Her heart gave a bound of 
He must have gone to 
Mrs. Marriott’s house, and have learnt that 
she was going by the train. 

And now he is quite close. 
whistle is sounding, and the train is beginning 
to move. 

“Mr. Barnett!” cried the two cousins, 
“we are so glad to see you again !” 

“Mr. Ralph!” cried Rosie, but there was 
such a look of perplexity in her face that 
Mr. Ralph knew she must have caught the 
name which her cousins had just given him, 

But at that moment the train moved on at 
increased speed, and Mr. Ralph only had 


time to say, “You shall hear from me, 
Rosie,” before the carriage was out of 
hearing. 


But now the || 





Rosie could not help looking out of the | 
window still, and he fancied he saw a pained | 


look of disappointment and perplexity on her 
face. 








IRISH FLOWERS. 


In Thy presence, in Thy presence, there is | Till I hear sweet echoes stealing from the 


sweet unshadowed pleasance, 
And the fadeless efflorescence of the bloom 
but hinted here ; 
In Thy glory, in Thy glory, thought nor will 
grows faint or hoary,— 
Love is always strong and soaring, always 
young and full of cheer. 


fanes where thousands kneeling 
Lift magnificent appealing for the Church’s 
“whole estate,” 
Turn the flowers to banners, floating o’er the 
ranks that death promoting 
From the “militant” leads onward, in a 
triumph, through the gate. 


They are breathing, they are breathing over Then once more their beckoned blessing, like 


thought’s most troubled seething, 
Gently dear dead memories wreathing into 
life beneath their breath ; 


an absent hand’s caressing, 
Comes, the King’s command impressing 
from their own beloved shore : 


The dull hues of earth’s anxiety mingling “Are we flow'rs? then strew us thickly 
round the sorrowful and sickly ; 


Are we banners? take us quickly—clasp || 
us till the fight be o’er!” 
ALESSIE BOND, 


with all heaven’s variety— 
Telling of that great society living where 
there is no death. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 





CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discov 
CHLORODYNE isthe best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthn x ore 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—Diphiheria, Fever Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Choiera and Dysentery, . , 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms, 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &o, 
From Lorp Francis CoNYNGHAM, Mount Ctharles, Donegal, 11th December, 1868, 
‘Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J, Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne "from Mr, Davenport, and has found 
it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles sent a once to the above address,” F 


‘Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a disp atch from H 4 
to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully. and that the ONLY remedy of any service wee Guano ee 
CAUTION.—BEWARE of PIR ACY and IMITATION, 


Cavution,—Vice-Chancellor Sir W, PaGk Woop stated that Dr, CoLL1s Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that 
the story of the Defendant, FREEMAN, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, hed been sworn to,— See Times, 10th July 1864. 

Sold in bottles at 1s, 14d., 2s. 9d,, 4s. 6d., and 11s, each, None is genuine without the words “Dr. J, COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” 
on the Government Stamp, Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle. 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 88, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


Lancet, 1st December, 1864, 





PAPER COLLARS, WRISTS, & FRONTS, 
FOR 
LADIES, 
GENTLEMEN, 
AND YOUTHS. 
Of the Best Make 
and Finish. 





Samples sent for six stamps. 


CHAMBERLAIN'S 
OPHTHALMIC OINTMENT. 


FOR THE CURE OF 


Inflammation, Specks, Films, and Other External 
Disorders of the Eyes and Eyelids, 


In numberless instances has proved superior to every other specific 
succeeding after the treatment of the most eminent practitioners 
had signally failed, 





Sole Proprietor, 


JAMES HOLLINGS, 
4, HANOVER TERRACE, PECKHAM. 
Sold in Pots, Thirteenpence Halfpenny each. 





FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 
\HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 


remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Sick 
Headache,’ Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all 
disorders of the stomach and bowels; and for elderly people, or where 
an occasional aperient is required, nothing can be better adapted, 
PERSONS of a FULL HABIT, who are subject to Headache, 
Giddiness, Drowsiness, and Singing in the Ears, arising from too 
zreat aflow of blood to the head, sbould never be without them, as 
many dangerous symptoms will be entirely oarried off by their time 


ase, 

For FEMALES these Pills are trnly excellent, removing all 
obstructions, the Distressing Headache so very prevalent with the 
sex, Depression of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, 
Blotches. Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healtby 
javenile bloom to the complexion, 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners nave authorized the name and 
address of “ THOMAS PROUT, No. 229, Strand, London; to be 
impressed upon the Government Stamp affixed to each box of the 
genuine medicine, 

Price Is, 1¢d, and 2s, 9d. per box. 


PEA SOUP in One Minute. 


PREPARED WITH 


Symington’s Pea Flour and Liebig’s 
Extract of Meat, 






In Packets, 1d., 2d., and 6d. ; and 


A ag 
a Tins, 1s. each, 


a 


TRADE MARK. 


W. SYMINGTON & Co., Market Harborough. 





THE CHILDREN’S SERVICE. 


We have resolved, in dependence upon the Divine 
blessing, to establish a quarterly 
CHILDREN’S SERVICE 


AT 
ST. KATHERINE CREE CHURCHs 
Leadenhall Street, in the City of London. The first 
Service is fixed for the first Sunday afternoon in this 
month, at three o’clock. We shall be very glad to see as 
many of our young friends present as can contrive to 
come. The Cui~pREN’s Service will be held on the 
first Sunday in the month next after quarter-day, that is 


January, April, July, and October. 
EpIirTor. 





Just published, 12th thousand. In cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 
As a Packet of 12 Tracts, 6d. 
Words of Consolation, Pardon, & Hope: 


A MANUAL FOR THE TRIED AND SogRowrFvt, &c, 
Consisting of 
Short Appeals, Scripture Readings, Prayers, and 
Womns tor different classes. 


London: Witi1aM Mactnto0sx, 24, Paternoster Row. 





ECONOMY_IN MOURNING. 
EY ad ap a 











ONE FOLD of Kay & Richardson’s New 
Patent ALBERT CRAPE is AS 
THICK as TWO FOLDS of the old make, is 
MUCH CHEAPER,and WEARS BETTER !! 








THE USE OF THE 


GLENF IE 


STARCH 


The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 


"SIXPENCE PER BOTTLE. JUDSON’S SIMPLE DYES,—SIXPENCE EACH, 


EIGHTEEN BRILLIANT COLOURS. 
“ The process being so clean and simple, any voung le4y could begin her experiment ou 
ribbon or feather. The thing would whe worth tryung from motives of economy.”— Vide 
“ Cassell’s Household Guide,” March, 1 


VIOLET. 
A 6d. Bottle in hot water will dye 12 yards of Bonnet Ribbon in five 
minutes. 
A 6d. Bottle will dye a Shetland Shawl in five minutes. No boiling required. 
A 6d. Bottle will dye Six Orr Feathers or an Opera Oloak. 


Always Secures 





A 6d. Bottle mixed in hot water makes half a pint of brilliant VIOLET 
INK in one minute. Most elegant ink for Ladies. Of Chemists everywhere. 
JUDSON’S DYES. 

18 Colours, the best of which are Magenta, Violet, Mauve, Crimson, 
Lavender, Pink, Grange, Purple, Canary, Slate, Cerise. 


Ask your Chemist for JUDs0N’s Dyes. Wholesale of Patent Medicine 
18 BRILLIANT COLOURS: Venders, or of DANIEL JUDSON & SON, London, S.E. 





PARKINS & COTTO 


24.25.27.& 28.OXFORD S'W 


WRITING CASES of every kind (a choice of 1000). 





DRESSING BAGS for Ladies and Gentlemen 


fitted from 30s. 


At PARKINS AND GOTTO’S Stationery is 
Manufactured upon the Premises, and sold to the 


public at very small profit. 250 workpeople em- 
ployed. Orders executed quickly. 


No Charge for Plain Stamping. 


Packet of 120 sheets Note Paper 
Ditto 120 sheets Thick ditto 
Ditto 120sheets Extra Thick ditto 
250 Useful Envelopes .. 
1,000 Envelopes . ee 
1 000 Full Sized Envelopes * 
10, 000 Business Envelopes 35 


Bill-heads, Memo. Forms, Business <itieile 
Litho. and Letterpress Printing, Ledgers, 
Day Books, &c. 


CSCODDRDOMD”™ 





= ant Envelope Cases, , 

8. 

Ditto Blotting Books, | 
10s. 6d- 


Os. 
Tea Caddies, 10s. 64d. 
to 3 Guineas. 
Glove Boxes, 8s. 64d., 
12s. 6d 


Scrap Books 
Albums. 

Card Trays, in China, 
&c., 10s. 6d. 

Card. Cases. Cigar Cases. 

Inkstands, Mounted, 7s. 


6d. 
Book Slides, Mounted, 


5s. 6d. 
Work Boxes, 7s. 6d. to 
2 Guineas. 


PORTRAIT ALBUMS 


and | 


DRESSING CASES from lis. to £20. 


StationeryiCabinets, 21s. 
| Despatch Boxes, 21s. to 
5 Guineas. 
Purses, ls. to 40s. Fans. 
| Scent Cases of 2 and 4 
| Bottles. 
1 Opera Glasses, 7s. 6d. to 
Guineas. 
Sewel 6 Bottles, 2s. 6d. 
| } oe ases. Liqueur 
| seyinkot Boxes. Flasks. 
Postage Scales. 
| Ladies’ Hand Bede, 5s. 
9d. 7s. 9d., 10s. 
| Portable Writing __ ae 


OF THE NEW MAKE, 


will last for years. From 68. 6d: 


PRESENTS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 





